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THE COMING GENERATION 
CHARLES H. LYTTLE 
[oe HOPE OF HUMANITY, the certitude that all fatalism is an error, that love and 


a? 7 


truth and right will ever have their resuscitation, their creative opportunity, their _ 
disciples, their chevaliers, consists in the fact that the blockage of every conserva- 
tism is broken by the entrance of the new generation. 


“Behold, this Child!” The Grand Being of Humanity pours its virgin spirit into the 
world of men‘with each infant’s advent, as reserves enter a battle, regiment on regiment, 
over the hill. Forever, as the present despairs of the present, come the children who are 
the future. They will inherit the earth, its noblest aspirations as well as its stubborn 
negatives. 


“y. “we —s 


If we may not change the slovenly standards of living, the grasping motives, the 
vulgar taste of some of the immigrants of to-day, we shall have their children to influence 
and to refine. If the absentee proprietors and employers of to-day cling to their patri- 
archal or baronial conceptions of industry, yet our captains of industry of to-morrow will 
have been exposed in their impressionable years to more human and democratic policies 
and ideals. Even if the fears and hatreds and suspicions of the Great War cannot be 
eradicated from the minds of our adult politicians and citizens of to-day, yet nothing can 
prevent the next generation from approaching the problem of international disarmament 
in a less prejudiced temper or from expressing in law those painful convictions of the 
horror and waste and folly of war so deeply scarred on the psychology of the race. 


Though Prohibition may not, cannot eliminate immediately the neurotic craving for 
alcohol from the systems of adults of this generation, at least we have our chance to pro- 
vide that the degradation of the saloon and the demoralization of the home through drink 
shall in large measure be a curse unknown, a taint unbequeathed, to the children of to- 
morrow. If we have not means and plans to correct widespread evil and ignorance now 
existent, we can centre our efforts upon creating an intelligence and a conscience for social 
idealism in those who are to follow us, where a slight suggestion for good may be mani- 
fold more potent than endless persuasion wasted upon persons whose minds are already 

brittle and whose consciences already frozen. 


Like the social worker who changed the entire atmosphere of a desolate home simply 
by washing one pane of glass in a dirty window, so the sun could look in and the busy, 
happy world be observed outside, we may immeasurably lighten the next era of history 
by recalling our optimism and devoting ourselves to the instruction and inspiration of the 


children now coming up. 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 3, 1921 


Mr. Schwab’s Case 


R. SCHWAB had a narrow escape. How- 
M ever, all we have read in the newspapers 
does not settle the facts. We wish it had. 
We do not know yet what the quarter of a million 
was spent for, which the auditors said was his per- 
sonal expense account against the Government for 
serving in emergency shipbuilding during the 
World War. His own company denies any such 
thing. So does he. There has been a good deal of 
adulation of Mr. Schwab in his extremity. What 
we want is a plain statement of facts. The auditors 
insist on their accuracy. It is a moral question of 
the utmost significance. Let us know all. 

During the war the people’s money was unspeak- 
ably misused on all sides. It was almost the cheap- 
est thing, next to human life itself. Great tempo- 
rary corporations tossed about millions as though 
they were hundreds. Such things are now coming 
to judgment. Somebody got what he did not earn. 
Somebody is legion. Of course, there is no one who 
would call Mr. Schwab a grafter. He is a most 
useful citizen. But we venture to say that any man 
in public office who made no better legal defence of 
the situation than he has done would be in a far 
more unhappy situation to-day. He could never 
again be elected to office. We repeat, we are will- 
ing to accept the judgment of innocence. We pay 
tribute to Mr. Schwab’s priceless service to his 
country, though his own company was of course one 


of the richest beneficiaries. There are some things’ 


about the arrangement which even Mr. Schwab did 
not like the looks of. 

The secondary thing here is that a man may be 
innocent and yet well-nigh ruined by the ruthless 
and flaring publication of mere charges against 
him. They will get a place on the cover of a paper, 
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even when they come from the most casual and 
questionable sources. Editors ought to be account- 
able. Itis simply impossible for the victim of these 
things to completely overcome their influence. De- 
nials however boldly printed afterward are ineffect- 
ual.’ At present there is no way to prevent the 
crime against a man’s character which almost every 
man in public life suffers at times, and to which 
every so-called private citizen is liable at any mo- 


ment. Can any one propose a remedy? 
Perverters of God 
OW THE “SECOND COMING” doctrine 


works havoe in the foreign mission field is_ 
told in an illuminating letter by Rev. Roger 8S. Gup- 
till published by Zion’s Herald. He was five years 
in the Belgian Congo. The missionaries there were 
all bombarded by mail with the premillennial 
propaganda, and some of the missionaries who 
passed by on the way to their posts were fairly 
fanatical about it, almost threatening their breth- 
ren who would not believe. One striking example 
of the working out of the doctrine that “Christ 
will return when the gospel has been preached to 
every creature” was a mission which had given up 
the training of children entirely. It gave all the 
time to the old people, because it was useless to 
look ahead. -Christ was soon to return! For 
twenty years this abominable thing persisted, to 
the deterioration of the community, but now the 
mission is in its right mind and has schools going 
again. 

The men who believe the terrible doctrine think 
they do all that God requires when they preach the 
word once to the people. If a village does not re- 
ceive the word at once, the preacher goes on to an- 
other, leaving the responsibility to the benighted 
hearers. That is exactly what all of these spiritual 
freaks believe and practise, at home as well as 
abroad. An incident in Rhodesia is given. The 
government official came to a village heathen chief- 
tain to collect the yearly hut tax. But the chieftain 
replied that the teacher in the village school had 
taught that Christ was to return immediately; 
therefore, the tax would do little good to the Goy- 
ernment, but would be immediately convenient for 
the chieftain. The result was the official prohibi- 
tion of the teaching of the doctrine. The missions 
which were doing good work were punished by 
being denied some of their teaching periods, along 
with the guilty perverters of God. 

If we could know the truth about millions of 
Christians in our own neighborhoods who are as 
spiritually dead as the immolating Indian wither- 
ing away. on his bed of sharp nails, we would do 
something. It is a shame how cowardly, immoral, 
and stupid some of the leaders of a barbaric ortho- 
doxy are in a civilization which reaches out its 
hands in agony, and to whom the reply goes back: 


“We will have none of you. You would not hear ~ 


the word. We shake the dust of your house off our 
feet.” How many teachers in theological semi- 
naries dare to tell their students for the ministry | 
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that this application of Matthew x. 11-15 is a mon- 
strous reproach to the meaning of Jesus? Is it 
-not a condition past all believing? 


The Healthy Deficit 


E SPEAK A WORD for the deficit. The 
only healthy religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional institution is that which is everlastingly fac- 
ing a deficit. We heard only yesterday of the com- 
pletion of an enormous endowment fund for a great 
: college. And to-day the report of the president 
: thereof says there is a large deficit in the running 
expenses which must be met at once. That is what 
we expect. The children of the world are not wiser 
than the children of light. They think it is bad 
management that does not show a balance of cash. 
The fact is, it is bad management if it does show a 
balance. The business of any work for common 
welfare is to stretch the usefulness of it beyond the 


probable income, and certainly never to keep the 


work within the income. By this way things grow. 
It is true in a measure even in commercial busi- 
ness. Men are always asking for more capital. It 
is deficits that make banking indispensable in the 
development of industrial and mercantile affairs. 
Henry Ford is asking for tens of millions to extend 
his business. 
We need more of this wisdom in the church. We 
know of two congregations. One is rich; it has 
_ been just moping along. To the Campaign it gave 
about $1,500. The other church, beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, gave $3,000, and it is composed of people 
who work hard and who do not average much above 
a decent living. These people are saving their 
souls. Every year they have to struggle to make 
ends meet. They know deficits. The church will 
never be worth its salt until it is hard with itself. 


More Promising Outlook 


- THE OPINION of qualified men the period of 
depression has reached its lowest point and we 
have started to climb upward. Roger W. Babson 
names ten factors foretelling prosperity, among 
them the following: a large number of Americans 
Own government bonds; millions of dollars once 
spent for drink now are spent for home comforts 
and general merchandise; the banking system is 
more flexible than it has been at any preceding 
period of financial stress; the war resulted in the 
standardizing of many products; the United States 
is the richest country potentially in the world; a 
reduction in taxation may be expected, this espe- 
cially applies to business and profits taxation. 
January saw a revival of industry. Cotton and 
woollen mills throughout New England and New 
- York which had been closed for a number of weeks 
opened, several of them on a full-time basis with 
a complete force of workers. Automobile plants in 
Toledo, Ohio, and Detroit, Mich., are receiving 
orders and are giving employment to increasing 
} numbers. The Boston Credit Men’s Association, 
a co-operative organization of more than one thou- 
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sand members, recently gave out the following 
statement: “There is no need for any business man 
to be discouraged. Conditions are no different than 
those which formerly were met and overcome. 
Present conditions may be made the groundwork 
of greater prosperity by determining to build busi- 
ness on saner, safer, and stronger foundations.” 

Francis H. Sisson, a New York banker of note, 
says: “There is ample ground for believing we shall 
reach a relatively stable condition in the very near 
future. Merchants and producers who hold their 
goods for prices the public will not pay are doomed 
to failure. Domestic prosperity depends largely 
on disposal of surplus production abroad. The 
world looks to the United States in the realm of 
finance and trade.” 

We have raised abundant crops. Granaries are 
full. Banks hold large deposits. The world is in 
need.of our produce.’ Leadership of the right sort 
means an era of prosperity. Americans should 
unite, eliminate class and race feeling, and cultivate 
the mind of hope. We can make the year 1921 a 
year of plenty if we will. 


A Lying Caricature 
NE OF THE PITIFUL reflections on many of 
the newspapers of the country is that they 
usually sit in the seat of the scornful when moral 
reforms are projected. In such cases they have 
small regard for truth, venting their ridicule by 
word and cartoon, regardless of the available facts, 
against the persons who have a zeal for promoting 
clean morals and righteous citizenship. They have 
done their cheap and silly worst in the matter of 
the campaign of the Lord’s Day Alliance which 
would defend and preserve Sunday as a day of rest 
and worship. Heaven knows our Sunday is in a 
bad way. The press aids the money-makers who 
want it for their own, with absolutely no conscience 
about how they get it or use it. 
Yet it would. be understood, if one came a stran- 
ger to this planet, that the whole business of the 
reformers was to take the happiness and peace and 
recuperation out of the day, with such cadaverous 
souls as we see in the cartoons snooping around to 
snare the child who laughs or the man who walks 
cross-country. A committee of New York pastors, 
including such men as Dr. S. Parkes Cadman and 
Dr. David James Burrell, protests against the mis- 
representation of the press on Sunday observance; 
but does the press publish their statement? Not 
one daily paper. . 
_ The meaning of all this is not hidden. The news- 
paper profession is devoted in the main to this pres- 
ent world. It reports the things that are, and is 
characteristically lukewarm about what ought to 
be in the moral order. Therefore it is prone to be 
cynical and easy-going; it is sympathetic with the 
man who accepts what now is, and equally unsym- 
pathetic toward the man who cries against the 
violation of what is first of all a law of nature, the 
need of rest, and the deeper need of worship which 
begets the “central peace subsisting at the heart of 
endless agitation.” 
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| NEWS OF THE WEEK | 


problems involved in the restoration of the eco- 
nomic balance of the world was materially ad- 

vanced on January 29, when the Supreme Council of 
the Allies, in session in Paris, reached an agreement 
on the amount and manner of payment of reparations 
by Germany, and on several other matters of great in- 
ternational importance. These decisions were arrived 
at after persistent reports in the daily press that the 
divergence of views between Premier Briand of France 
and Premier Lloyd George foreshadowed an impasse and 
the dissolution of the conference without results. Under 
the agreement signed by the premiers after a series of 
admitted controversies, Germany will be required to 
pay reparations in the sum of 226,000,000,000 gold marks 
on a sliding scale during a period of forty-two years. 
In addition, Germany will pay a duty of 121% per cent. 
on all her exports to the Allies. The German Govern- 
ment is also required to complete her demobilization 
in accordance with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles by July 1, or incur a variety of penalties, 
including territorial seizure. Such penalties are also 
applicable in the event of the non-payment of the stipu- 
lated reparations. Some idea of Premier Briand’s suc- 
cess in imposing his views upon the conference may be 
gathered from the fact that the reparations agreed to 
by Former Premier (now President) Millerand at the 
Boulogne conference last August and adhered to by 
Premier Lloyd George at the opening of the Paris con- 
ference last week amounted to a lump sum of not more 
than 106,000,000,000 gold marks. 
Financiers See Promise of Improvement 
of Conditions as Result of Agreement 

Although the decisions of the Paris conference were 
denounced by the Berlin Tageblatt as a proceeding 
more befitting a “madhouse than an assembly of reason- 
able men,” there were indications on both sides of the 
Atlantic that Allied and American authorities on 
finance regard the settlement of the controversy as 
definite promise of an immediate and far-reaching im- 
provement in the international economic and industrial 
situation. Confidence in the ability of Germany to pay 
on schedule time was reflected in New York by the an- 
- nouncement that American bankers would not hesitate 
to furnish to Germany a part, if not all, the money 
that may be needed immediately for the restoration of 
her industrial life. A cheerful outlook on the future 
was also suggested by a rise in the exchange value of 
the German mark.and of other media of monetary ex- 
change among powers formerly allied with Germany. 
There seemed to be a general disposition to regard the 
Paris agreement as the prelude to greatly improved 
conditions, both in Germany and in the Allied coun- 
tries, as well as the United States. 
Supreme Council Acts Comprehensively 
for the Rehabilitation of Austria 

Promise of energetic action for the relief of Austria 
was contained in the decision of the Supreme Council 
to remit all payments of reparations by that country 
and to authorize the formation of an international 
corporation capitalized at 200,000,000 francs to aid the 
Austrians to restore their national life. The pressing 
necessity for foreign help to Austria was emphasized 
recently by the announcement from Vienna that the 
Government saw no course open to it except to re- 
linquish its responsibilities and invite the reparations 


To SOLUTION OF ONE of the overshadowing 
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commission to take over the finances and the adminis- 
tration of the country. Under the plan devised by the 
conference, the one-time great empire and a growing 
competitor in the markets of the world is reduced to 
the condition of a minor state and placed under a 
guardianship more complete than any that has been 
imposed upon a Balkan state in the past. 
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Unemployment Increasing in America; 
Reduction in Wages Continued 

The extent of the growing unemployment in this 
country was indicated by the issuance last week of 
statistics collated by the employment service of the 
Department of Labor. These statistics showed a reduc- 
tion of 3,473,466 in the number of men employed on 
December 31, 1920, as compared with the number em- 
ployed on the corresponding date in 1919.. The survey, 
applied to mechanical industries, indicated that about 
36.9 per cent. of the total number of industrial workers 
in America are either wholly unemployed or else are 
only partly employed in industries not included in the 
survey. Side by side with the reduction in working 
forces, a reduction in wages was proceeding as the 
present week began. While the railroad executives of 
the country were conferring in the city of Chicago 
last week with a view to a general reduction of 10 per 
cent. in wages, other concerns—like the Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Corporation—were scaling down the pay 
of all their working forces, including executives, by a 
similar percentage. A contrast to the news of the 
shutting down of plants and the laying off of men was 
afforded by the move of the Ford Motor Company in 
resuming production or in increasing reduced forces in 
several of its plants. 
British Labor Menaces Government 
with a “Direct Action” Campaign 

One of the significant developments of the grave in- 
dustrial situation all over the world was the passing 
on January 27 of a resolution by the National Confer- 
ence of the British Labor Party and the Trades Union 
Congress, calling upon the Government to take immedi- 
ate and drastic action to alleviate the distress that has 
arisen out of non-employment in the United Kingdom. 
The workers demand that the Government provide for 
the maintenance of the unemployed, and also that it 
take immediate steps for the resumption of trade with 
Russia and Central Europe. The second of these de- 
mands, it may be said parenthetically, may have influ- 


enced Premier Lloyd George in the action which he . 


took in the Paris conference. In the event of the 
failure of the Government to take these two principal 
steps for the amelioration of industrial conditions in 
the United Kingdom by February 23, the labor confer- 
ence indicated its purpose to adopt the principle of 
“direct action” at another meeting to be held on that 
date. 
Italian Premier Offers a Bill to 
Provide Labor “Control” of Industry 

In Italy the echo of the industrial upheaval of last 


year, when many establishments in the metal-working 


and other industries were seized by Communist work- 
ers and operated for a time under the red flag, was 
heard last week, when Premier Giolitti announced that 
the Government had framed, and would press for pas- 
sage, a bill establishing labor “control” of the bulk of 
private industry in Italy. As might have been ex- 
pected, the conservative interests have announced their 
intention to oppose the proposed legislation to the last 
ditch in the Chamber. They will be supported in their 
opposition, but for different reasons, by the radical 
elements. The extreme radicals have always regarded 


etal alien 
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the acceptance by the workers of Signor Giolitti’s pro- 
posal of “control” legislation as a defeat for their 
cause and as a mere perpetuation of private industry 
which they wish to see nationalized. There is promise 
of stormy times ahead for the legislation demanded of 
Parliament by the Italian Premier. 
What Premier Giolitti Purposes to do 
for the Industrial Workers of Italy 

Premier Giolitti’s plan for labor “control” provides, 
in brief, for the oversight of the important industries, 
excepting state enterprises, by national councils of nine 
members of each industry, these members to be elected 
by the employees.- It is provided that this council 
shall appoint two representatives to participate in the 
management of each factory, with powers extending 
over disciplinary matters, the engaging and discharg- 
ing of men, the determination of working conditions, 
the fixing of prices, and the purchase of raw materials. 
This authority implies the right of the workers to 
scrutinize the books and obtain full information as to 
the cost of production, the profits accruing, and the 
maximum of the wages possible for the workers. Em- 
ployers would be represented on the commissions, but 
they would be deprived of a vote and apparently would 
be restricted to the resources of moral suasion in the 
discussion of problems vital to the maintenance of 
their industries. Ay 


Brevities 


One of England’s prime ministers, when seeking to 
‘persuade certain of his colleagues to adopt the wide 
policies which he advocated, said to them: “Gentlemen, 
you should study larger maps!” 


A man should go to church, said Theodore Roosevelt. 
He may not hear a good sermon at church. He will 
hear a sermon by a good man who with his good wife 
is engaged all the week in making hard lives a little 
easier. ' 

“After all,” says Dr. Kirsopp Lake, “faith is not 


belief in spite of evidence, but life in scorn of conse- 
quence—a courageous trust in the great purpose of all 


things and pressing forward to finish the work which 


is in sight, whatever the price may be.” 


Once in a while the chance comes of knowing a great 
and good man or woman—and life offers nothing bet- 
ter. Those of superior mental and spiritual qualities 
who climb high have much to give. But what we often 
forget is this: there is some one near us, less fortunate, 
who may be looking at us as we are looking at the 
great man, and with equal hope. 


“The world is afflicted with five great plagues,” says 
Pope Benedict: “the negation of authority; hatred 
among brothers; thirst for pleasure; disgust for work ; 
forgetfulness of the supernatural objects of life.” We 
would like to add that the world is also blessed with 
five great benefits: respect for honest achievement; 
family love; the blessing of a smile; devotion to toil 
that sustains others; and reverent thought of God. 


For the month of December of 1920 the Family Wel- 
fare Association of Boston, Mass., reports that its rep- 
resentatives found in some districts an increase in 


ir illicit liquor sales. Families in these districts which 


with the coming of national prohibition had shown 
marked improvement were found to have rapidly de- 
teriorated. This evidence of the manner in which 


“ 
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liquor undermines the integrity of the family has been 
familiar to social workers from the days of Joseph 
Tuckerman to the present. 


The publisher’s notice in this issue of the biography 
of Charles Hargrove, “From Authority to Freedom,” 
by Prof. L. P. Jacks, calls attention to one of the re- 
markable books which every parish should see that its 
minister possesses; and every layman ought to have it 
too. There are not many careers of such marvellous 
spiritual experience. It belongs to the permanent 
library of Unitarian literature. The Beacon Press, we 
are informed, will furnish the book at the lowest price. 
A review will be published shortly. 


“J was in prison and ye visited me.” The way we 
do it in America, and specifically in the great State 
of New York, is indicated in the following excerpt 
from a report on religious conditions made by Prot- 
estant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish chaplains: “In 
one of our prisons the same room which was used on 
Saturday night for a moving-picture show that the 
chaplain felt was absolutely immoral was used on Sun- 
day morning when mass was said by the Roman Cath- 
olic chaplain. Following this, the Protestant minister 
held services, and after him it was occupied by a 
Christian Science reader. In the evening of the same 
day a boxing match was held where the altar had stood, 
followed by a Christian Science meeting. If one could 
ask for a greater parody on religion and the effective- 
ness of religious work, we feel he would have a long 
distance to go.” 


A traveller in Germany reports: “If we ask what it 
is that has put out the fires of hatred against England 
and the United States, the answer, I am convinced, is 
to be found quite simply in the magnificent work of the 
Quakers, the one signal manifestation of the Christ- 
spirit in a world nakedly and unashamedly anti-Chris- 
tian. If the post-war condition of Europe shows a 
complete failure of force, the beneficent effects which 
have attended the noble activity of the Quakers prove 
as signally the victory of love. It may yet dawn on 
some of the apostles of undying hate that the maxim ‘If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him’ is not a piece of maudlin 
sentiment, but represents the highest and most prac- 
tical form of wisdom. A new verb has made its 
appearance in the German language, ‘Ich werde 
gequaker’?—T am being quakered,’ i.e., attended to by 
Quakers—said a little schoolgirl, who will never forget 
the meals and clothing she received from these ‘ene- 
mies.’ ” 


In an article of characteristic distinction, published 
by the Methodist Review, Nashville, Tenn., and entitled 
“The Theologian in a New World,? Prof. Francis G. 
Peabody says: “What will save the new world is not 
economic determinism, but spiritual determination. 
And who is to restore to so tremulous and hesitating 
a world its spiritual momentum except those interpre- 
ters of God who shall reiterate and enforce the peren- 
nial message, ‘Seek ye first his kingdom and his right- 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto you’? . 
The last of times to depreciate theology is a time like 
this, when the world is crying for a living God. A de- 
mobilized world is in grave danger of becoming a 
despiritualized world; and it is for the theologian to 
become, as he has often been, the Prophet, who shall 
revive the spirit of the humble and revive the heart of 
the contrite. In a word, the new world must have a 
simplified, a unified, and a spiritualized religion, or 
in large areas of its life and thought it is very likely to 
have no religion at all.” 
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Mr. Ford and his Anti-Semitism 


One of the notable members of the ill-starred “Peace Expe- 
dition” offers as an explanation the case of 
Rosika Schwimmer 


CHARLES F. AKED, D.D. 


N ENGLAND there are five seasons, spring, summer, 
autumn, winter—and the silly season. ‘The silly 

season is the period of the year when Parliament 
is not sitting, when the courts are enjoying the “long 
vacation,” when grouse may not be shot, when the fox 
may not be hunted,—when the unspeakable may not be 
seen in full pursuit of the uneatable,—when there is 
only cricket to stir the lazy blood, and when the news- 
papers are at their wits’ end for something spicy. So 
in the silly season of one year the sea-serpent appears, 
and another year it is a big gooseberry; one year there 
are columns of letters and articles about “martyrs of 
civilization” and another year the question is, “Shall 
the clergy criticise the Bible?” 

For the last half-dozen years or so the World War 
has satisfied even the most jaded of newspaper readers, 
and the silly season has been forgotten. The year nine- 
teen twenty saw its feeble renaissance. 

The Morning Post is the organ of land and liquor. 
It is read by all aristocrats, by all faithful servants 
of the aristocracy, and by all brewers, distillers, publi- 
cans, and barmaids. It represents Toryism in excelsis. 
Bears not having been available for baiting in England 
for a century or more, the Morning Post attempted a 
faint revival of the time-honored sport of Jew-baiting. 

The articles said there is a world-wide conspiracy of 
Jews to overturn all existing governments and to set 
up a world government of the Jews, by the Jews, for 
the Jews! It threatens the home, the throne, the altar! 
Murder storms are gathering round the remaining 
thrones of Europe! Every ecclesiastical institution 
will go crumbling to the dust! Incidentally, all the 
money there is in the world will soon be in the hands 
of the Jews! 

These charges, if such talk can be described as 
“charges,” were in large part based upon a book by an 
obscure Russian writer, Serge Nilus, published in 1903 
—and ignored. The book was called “The Great in the 
Little.” In 1905 a second edition was vamped up, and 
this had a new chapter, “Anti-Christ as a Near Political 
Possibility,” containing “The Protocols of Meetings of 
the Learned Elders of Zion.” From these protocols the 
world might have learned, as far back as 1905, all about 
this horrid conspiracy. 

The book slumbered. And then it was discovered. 
Last summer the Morning Post printed articles in- 
tended to make tlie flesh creep. But English flesh 
refused to creep, even though a translation of the 
protocols was published by Eyre and Spottiswoode, the 
“King’s printers.” 

Now comes the Dearborn Independent in the wake of 
the Morning Post. Mr. Henry Ford has given to the 
Jew-baiting the influence of his name and his millions. 
‘He sees “the international Jew and his satellites” as 
“the conscious enemies of all that Anglo-Saxons mean 
by civilization,” and the young Jew “a propagandist 
of an ideal that would practically abolish the United 
States.” 

Why this revival of Jew-baiting? Why this revival 
in Dearborn? 

I suggest a possible connection between the Ford 
Peace Expedition of 1915 and the Ford anti-Semitism 
of 1920. 

For me the “Peace Expedition” was the most disas- 
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trous and humiliating experience of a lifetime, the 
most shattering and overwhelming. For Henry Ford 
it must have been positively maddening. . He was en- 
tirely sincere. He was actuated by a lofty purpose. 
He was tricked and fooled and made ridiculous before 
the whole world. And so was I! 


At that time I was minister of the First Congrega- 


tional Church of San Francisco. On Saturday morn- 
ing, November 27, 1915, I received the following tele- 
gram :— 


Will you come as my guest aboard the Oscar II. of the 
Scandinavian-American Line sailing from New York, De- 
cember 4, for Christiania, Stockholm, and Copenhagen. I 
am cabling leading men and women of the European 
nations to join us en route and at some central point to be 
determined later, establish an international conference 


dedicated to negotiations leading to a just settlement of the ~ 


war. A hundred representative Americans are invited. 
Full letter follows. With twenty thousand men killed 
every twenty-four hours, tens of thousands maimed, homes _ 
ruined, another winter begun, the time has come for a few 
mmen and women with courage and energy irrespective of 
the cost in personal inconvenience, money, sacrifice, and 
criticism, to free the good-will of Europe, that it may 
assert itself for peace and justice with the strong prob- 
ability that international disarmament can be accomplished. 


Henry Forp. 


In this there is nothing absurd. Looking at it after 
five years, it still appears sane and reasonable. Here 
is nothing about getting the boys out of the trenches 
by Christmas; nothing to arouse the justifiable con- 
tempt of the world. There was not time to make in- 
quiries. The last train by which I could leave San 
Francisco for New York, if I was to join the company 
sailing on the following Saturday, left Monday morning 


at 10.20. Every arrangement for my long absence from . 


my church must be made on Saturday and Sunday. 

There were some men and women of character and 
standing in the company. But there were others. And 
Rosika Schwimmer, a Hungarian Jewess, dominated 
all. At last Henry Ford expelled her,—demanded her 
resignation, that is to say, and refused to send money 
until she had withdrawn. The mischief was done. The 
Ford Expedition was the laughing-stock of two con- 
tinents. 

She had persuaded Henry Ford that the Great 
Powers, or some of them, were ready for peace; that 
some of the biggest of the belligerent governments 
were waiting for somebody to build a bridge over which 
they could cross so as to enter into negotiations with 
each other; that these governments would prefer an 
official conference convened by President Wilson; that 
he had culpably refused to call a conference, and that 
they were willing to accept the mediation of such a 
conference as Ford might set up. 

From beginning to end there was not a word of truth 
in it. And when Ford found that he had been tricked 
and deceived, found himself a butt and a dupe, he be- 
came very ill and left the Expedition, sick at heart and 
in bitterness of spirit. * 

I suggest now that his blood has been poisoned 
against the Jewish race by this’ wretched experience. 
Agreed, it is narrow-minded and unphilosophical to 
ascribe to a race the defects of an individual. But no- 
body ever accused Mr. Ford of being a philosopher. He 
is an automobile manufacturer. And the American 
Hebrew need not grow angry with him. Perhaps it is 
not anti-Semitism at all. Perhaps it is—Rosika 
Schwimmer. 


It would be a sin to dignify the Dearborn Inde- 
pendent articles, now published in book form, by serious 
examination and serious reply. The simple fact is 
that the American people may profit as deeply by the — 
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Hebrew may profit by participation in the advantages 
and exploitation of the resources of our western world. 
He brings to us his idealism—he, the supreme idealist 
of the human race. He brings to us his visions and his 
dreams, he, the child of the Hebrew prophets. He 
brings to us his belief in democracy, he who has sup- 
plied the brains to a hundred liberal movements on the 
continent of Europe and whose persistence in the strife 
for liberty is as the flowing on of a mighty river and 
as the shining of the stars. The Russian and the Polish 
and the Roumanian Ghetto breeds its pilgrims. And 
America has need of them yet. 


LETTERS totHe FDITOR 


Whither the Tribes Go Up 


To the Editor of Tum CuristiaAn Racister :— 

Now that we have crossed the threshold of a new 
year, it is only right that we Unitarians should take 
notice that next September will bring another meet- 
ing of our General Conference, in order that even at 
this early date we may begin to make our plans con- 
cerning it. I take the liberty of making this sugges- 
tion for the reason that the success of many of these 
conferences in recent years has been seriously impaired 
through lack-of adequate preparation. The truth is, 
for many years the attendance at these biennial gath- 
erings of the faithful has been steadily declining. 
Those of us who can remember the conference held in 
Washington in 1895, the enthusiasm which then pre- 
vailed, the numbers in attendance, the addresses 
offered, will scarcely be disposed to question the truth 
of this assertion. 

This manifest decline in numbers is probably due to 
a variety of causes. For one thing, the conference idea 
is perhaps out of date. In a denomination like ours, 
a conference is not a legislative body. It is only 
deliberative. Those present can only come together, 
listen to an assortment of sermons and addresses, en- 
gage in discussions more or less wide of the mark, and 
pass resolutions which, though vigorously debated, 
when once adopted are never heard of again. The chief 
value of such an assemblage is the opportunity it offers 
for getting together. Like our meetings in Anniver- 
sary Week, the General Conference is a Jerusalem 
whither all the tribes go up, where we can all journey, 
from the East, West, North, and South, and for a few 
days sit down together in the kingdom of God. 

But in order to accomplish this result, a good pro- 
gramme is an absolute necessity. And we are obliged 
to confess that the programmes of recent conferences 
have been seriously defective. The method employed 
by those who make the programmes of the average Uni- 
tarian conference seems to be this: First, to avoid 
every topic upon which there can be any possible dif- 
ference of opinion, which can in any way arouse the 
suspicions of the most reactionary among us; and, 
second, to invite to our platform only those speakers 
who are recognized as entirely safe, or those whose 
reputation for eloquence and wisdom is already as- 
sured.. 

We dare to predict that if those in charge of the 
coming General Conference will for once have the 
courage to throw precedent to the winds, to work out 
a consistent and timely programme of topics, up to 
date, vital, and above all, to democratize their lists of 
speakers so that men of all shades of opinion and point 


of view may be represented thereon, both the numbers 
in attendance and the success of the gathering will far 
_ exceed those of recent years. 


EutycHvus. 
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Old Theology Rules Evangelism 


Not the slightest stgn that modern thought and motive have 
reached the professional spokesmen for 
an acceptable revival of religion 


HREE HUNDRED MINISTERS of all denomi- 
| nations gathered in the New Church, Boston, 
Mass., Monday morning, January 24, for a con- 
ference on “Parish Evangelism.” It may be interesting 
to give first something from the principal addresses. 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, D.D., said that he was speak- 
ing to a body of men who wanted courage, and that 
the thing lacking in evangelism is the spirit of bold- 
ness. Many of life’s failures may be explained by lack 
of simple, plain courage. We have been exalting mil- 
itary courage, as exemplified on the battlefield of 
Europe, but vast fields for the display of courage still 
remain; the highest courage may be expressed in the 
field of evangelism. The average length of life of 
Methodist ministers has increased during the last few 
decades. Formerly preachers labored day and night in 
the interest of evangelism, often travelling long dis- 
tances and preaching every night for a month. These 
men rarely lived to be old. Our cowardice is not only 
physical, it is frequently fear of risking our success. 
We are afraid; we lack persistence ; we refuse to accept 
the physical and nervous strain. The only courage 
worth anything is the courage which has a sense of 
tremor. 

Rey. Charles L. Goodell, D.D., speaking of social 
service and evangelism, explained that the two must 
henceforth proceed hand in hand throughout the coun- 
try. There is a growing conviction that the question of 
social service is to be wrought out in the church of God. 
Social workers must have in their hearts the touch of 
divine grace. Every one is included in the love of God. 
Methods are good, but there is something better 
than method ; not the form but the spirit is what counts. 
We want ordinary men with extraordinary fire in 
their souls. Dr. Goodell related the story of a 
dispensary conducted by him in the city of New York 
where ten- thousand cases were treated yearly without 
charge; the test of admission was not race, color, or 
creed, but human need. “We are long on method,” con- 
tinued the speaker, “ecclesiastical architecture and 
theological disquisition, but short on the love of God. 
I have travelled all over the country, visited hundreds 
of churches of all denominations, and I find everywhere 
the disposition to put personal evangelism in the fore- 
ground. Do not be like that deacon who said that God 
came to his community but once in seven years, and 
that it had only been three years since he had been 
there last, therefore he, the deacon, did not think a 
period of evangelism would pay.” 

“Some fine preaching has no controlling spiritual ef- 
fect. Phillips Brooks once received a note from Helen 
Keller. ‘Tell me what you know about God.” Young 
people are coming to you ministers and demanding: 
‘Have you had an actual religious experience? Do you 
know God by vital connection?’ You must win, not by 
the size of your congregations, not by the amount of 
your salary; you must win by the grace of God or you 
are nothing more than a cumberer of the ground.” 

Laymen and Jaywomen met in the afternoon in Park 
Street Church to hear the following speakers: Rev. 
H. F. Stillwell of Cleveland, Ohio, Mr. Watson §. 
Moore of New York, and Dr. Goodell. We have at- 
tempted to select from the various addresses substance 
of a broad Christian nature; but to do that, it was 
necessary to exclude much. Those who organized the 
institute kindly invited ministers and delegates from 
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upward of fifteen denominations including the Unita- 
rian and the Universalist. 

With one notable exception, the speakers pleaded for 
a restoration of the days when men and women smitten 
with the guilt and shame of sin were induced to come 
forward to the altar and receive salvation through the 
blood of Jesus. Ministers and laymen were urged to 
feel under personal obligation to approach business 
men in their offices and ask them if they had yet made 
their peace with God. Preachers were told they should 
devote one month each year to gathering in the sinners, 
preaching and exhorting every night themselves. The 
audience was given to understand that there was no 
salvation save through the death of Jesus on the cross, 
and that the one outstanding fact to-day is, men are 
lost eternally until interceded for by the Redeemer at 
the Throne of Grace. Ministers were informed that 
they were failing, and failing disastrously, if they were 
not personally asking their friends and neighbors if 
they had been reconciled to God. 

Although a liberal could not agree with the speakers, 
he saw the strength of their position—the fervor, the 
heart-searching, the power of an argument that goes 
direct to the emotions. We perceive perfectly the in- 
fluence of popular evangelism. We understand why those 
persuasions which base their argument on emotionalism 
have multitudes of followers. The plan of salvation, 
thought out by evangelizing churches, is one of the most 
persuasive devices. Those churches which adopted the 
plan grew by leaps and bounds; those which preferred 
the appeal to reason grew slowly. To-day the liberal 
bodies are the smallest among Protestant communions, 
while the bodies which lay greatest emphasis on per- 
sonal evangelism are the largest. If numbers could 
prove a point, liberals would be obliged to concede that 
they have been following illusions. Yet what is the 
consensus? Are men irretrievably lost until redeemed 
by the blood of Jesus? Or are they unfortunate, nat- 
urally erring, victims of heredity and circumstance? 
Must a minister conclude he is evading his chief duty 
when he refrains from approaching his friend in his 
office and urging him to make his peace with God? In 
other words, what is a Christian? A person who does 
the best he can, loves his neighbor, understands his 
faults, and helps him by personal contact; or a person 
seeking and finding salvation through the ‘death on the 
cross ? 


Is Christianity Going to be Degraded? 


Not for a moment would one wisely minimize the in- 
fluence of that sublime sacrifice. What is desired is to 
prevent its being reduced to an absurd medium of sal- 
vation. How does Christ save men? Many liberals 
would say he saves them by the authority of his pure 
and undefiled life. He is Master. He is the Captain of 
their souls. They strive to be like him. Is it possible 
that to-day, in an assembly of ministers of all denomina- 
tions, the prevailing note should be, mankind is under 
condemnation for sin and must be washed in the blood 
that flowed on Calvary? 

The institute from a liberal point of view was disap- 
' pointing. Since 1914 some world tendencies have been 
reactionary, but none of them has included a more fate- 
ful aspect than the tendency of the evangelical branch 
of Protestantism to revert to type. If allowed to pre- 
vail, it will mean that liberalism will have to re-enter 
the lists with the teaching that men are not eternally 
lost, and that the test of one’s Christianity is' the imi- 
tation of Jesus. 

Is Christianity to become degraded by doctrines of 
special privilege, eternal punishment, and blood-guilti- 
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ness, or is it to become an institution the object of 
which is the redemption of society through service 
given and received, through sacrifice, through love, 
through the noble character of Jesus Christ, the best 
example we have of the spirit of God among men? 


Mr. Day’s Japanese Mission Plans 


He has accepted the commission of the church, after a 
careful survey on the ground, and knows 
definitely what he will do 


HE PIONEER MISSIONARY of liberalism to 

Japan was Rey. Arthur May Knapp, who was 

sent out in 1887 by the American Unitarian 
Association. From the beginning, liberal principles 
have appealed to the Japanese. These early attempts 
showing promise, Rev. Clay MacCauley was appointed 
an associate to Mr. Knapp and in a few months suc- 
ceeded him as minister-in-charge. Dr. MacCauley re- 
signed January 1, 1920, after thirty years of service. 
In his earlier years he met with serious opposition 
from other Protestant missionaries, but he outlived 
the antagonism and eventually became well known in 
foreign and Japanese circles, exerting a wide influence. 
At the time of the Portsmouth Peace Conference, when 
delegates from Russia and Japan met to settle the 
issues of the Russo-Japanese War, Dr. MacCauley was 
adviser to the Japanese delegation. For his services on 
that occasion he was decorated by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. He wrote several articles about this confer- 
ence which were published in the New York Times, and 
later in Japanese papers. Dr. MacCauley early mas- 
tered the language, ‘and wrote a grammar and trans- 
lated a cycle of poems; both volumes were rated high 
by Japanese educators. He recently returned to this 
country and is now in California in the employ of the 
Government. 

In September, 1919, Rev. John Day went to Japan 
as representative of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to take over the work from Dr. MacCauley, who 
had asked to be relieved, and to make a survey of con- 
ditions. Mr. Day came back to America last Decem- 
ber. His report has been received and acted on, and 
at the invitation of the Board of Directors he will re- 
turn to Japan to become Dr. MacCauley’s successor. 

With proper support the Unitarian cause is sure 
to exert an extensive influence in Japan, especially in 
university circles. The old antagonisms are gone. 
The Union Church in Tokyo, which is composed of all 
denominations except the Episcopal, includes two Uni- 
tarians on its board of directors. In a recent con- 
troversy Bishop Cecil of the Church of England in 
Tokyo, High Churchman and ecclesiastic, came to the 
defence of the Unitarians, declaring, “According to the 
common accepted interpretation of the term ‘Chris- 
tian,’ Unitarians cannot be excluded.” Several mis- 
sionaries have assured Mr. Day that the gospel of the 
church he represents is needed, and that Unitarians 
have a mission for Japan which no other church has. 

Mr. Day will go to Japan in the near future. Three 
possible fields of work are open. They are, first, 
evangelical, the starting of churches and the preach: 
ing of the gospel; second, the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools and colleges ; third, applied Chris- 
tianity in all fields. Mr. Day believes the third now 
supplements the first, to which Unitarian efforts have 
been devoted hitherto. As a matter of fact the mis- 
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‘sion has entered this latter field. A few years ago a 


group of laborers and employers were gathered by the 
Unitarians in their mission for mutual benefit. This 


society has grown from a membership of fifty to fifty 


thousand and is the most important labor organiza- 
tion in the Empire. It is known as the Laborers’ 
Friendly Society. Credit for this first movement in 


_ Japan in the interest of industrial welfare must go 


to Unitarians, for they housed it and financed it 
through its developing period. No missionary achieve- 
ment in Japan is more highly regarded by mission- 
aries than this fruit of Unitarian work. 

There are two Unitarian congregations in Tokyo, 
one worshipping in the headquarters building in 
the district of “the Mita. “Mita” is Japanese for 
“the rice-fields.’” The Unitarian building is called 
“Toitsuikyokai,” which by interpretation is “the 
house of the one God.” Mr. Day likes to give his 
address as “The House of God in the Rice-fields.” The 
other congregation meets in Kanda, the student dis- 
trict. Mr. Day feels that Unitarians should devote 
most of their energy and money to work among the 
students, of whom there are sixty thousand in Tokyo. 
He makes the suggestion that the old property be sold 
and the funds thus secured be devoted to the erection 
of a building in the student quarters. He thinks that 
the Unitarians have an uncertain future in the old set- 
tlement, for most of the members of the congregation 


live at a considerable distance; besides, the equipment 


is not exactly suited for present work. Mr. Day pro- 
poses to gather about him a group of students to en- 
gage in settlement-house work and to establish a school 
for the training of those who would engage in applied 
Christianity. He said that each time he visited the 
congregation in Kanda he assisted in receiving from 
five to ten young men into the fellowship. ; 


An undertaking of the Unitarian mission which has - 


received much favorable comment is the publication of 
a monthly magazine, the Rikugo-Zasshi (the Cosmos), 
which corresponds to the Hibbert Journal. One object 
of the mission is to keep this journal on its feet. Up 
to this year the magazine has been financed by Uni- 
tarian funds, but Mr. Day concluded that the time had 
arrived for it to become self-supporting. The increased 
cost of publication required additional funds. To meet 
the demand the Liberal Christian Association in Japan 
has launched a campaign for eight thousand yen (four 
thousand dollars), which they expect to conclude suc- 
cessfully in March. 

Unitarians have been in Japan for over thirty years. 
Repeated commendation of Dr. MacCauley and the 
work of the mission from men in high official position 
indicates the esteem in which Unitarians are held. In 
the early days a school was established to which many 
promising students were attracted. Some of these 
young men have become prominent as bankers, journal- 
ists, and diplomats. Unfortunately, for lack of funds, 
and not for lack of zeal, this work lapsed; but it did 
not pass out of existence until it had left a lasting 
impression on the Japanese mind of the value of Uni- 
tarian instruction. It is worth noting, as a mark of 
Unitarian labors, the leading novelist in the country, 
Mr. Okino, was until recently minister at Unity Hall. 
The wife of the secretary of the mission, Mrs. Imaoka, 
opened a small public market. on the Mission grounds, 
that the poor might have an opportunity to buy pro- 
duce at fair prices. The venture attracted wide atten- 
tion, with the result that Mrs. Imaoka was invited by 


a the municipal authorities of Tokyo to establish public 
_ markets. She has done so. Mrs, Imaoka has lately 
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been called to other cities to institute markets. She 
has become a national figure. © 

Mr. Day when questioned about war, as so many are 
asking, said, “Not unless we in America make it.” 
Much excitable material has been published in the 
newspapers of both countries for which both countries 
disclaim responsibility. The Japanese feel that dis- 
crimination against them in California is unjust. They 
say that America has not treated them with fairness. 
It should be remembered that the conservative element 
is in control in Japan. The radicals who wish to over- 
throw the conservatives use the California question by 
way of argument. “What kind of government have 
we,” they inquire of the minister and his associates, 
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“which permits America to insult us?” The militaris- 
tic element would undoubtedly precipitate war if it 
felt it could pull it off. Furthermore Japan has 
already established herself in valuable Siberian fish- 
ing-grounds. The Empire intends to keep possession 
of these grounds and is diverting the world’s atten- 
tion by raising the California question. 

The Japanese, naturally courteous, seldom speak dis- 
respectfully of Americans, and an American in Tokyo 
is safer than a Japanese in San Francisco. They do 
regret that the matter of race is allowed to threaten 
the peace of the two nations. Patriotism is assidu- 
ously cultivated. Each morning the schools in the Em- 
pire open their sessions with the Hymn to the Emperor. 

The Japanese being an imitative people, if an Ameri- 
can newspaper comes out with an inflammatory article, 
a Japanese paper will match it. If the American Con- 
gress votes to lay the keels of five huge battleships, 
the Japanese parliament will follow suit. If Ameri- 
cans preach the gospel of hate, there are Japanese 
who will preach the same doctrine. If America will 
eultivate the mind of peace, Japan will do likewise. 
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In Praise of Dr. Bowie 
‘¢In Work Done Squarely ”’ 


HE WITHDRAWAL of Dr. W. Copeland Bowie 
from the executive leadership of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association is an event of no 
small significance for the Unitarian cause. Dr. Bowie 
has been for twenty-eight years the administrative head 
of our undertakings in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
faithful friend and wise counsellor of all the churches, 


DR. W. COPELAND BOWIE 


and the steadfast advocate of our international enter- 
prises. He brought to the service of our cause a re- 
markable combination of physical, mental, and spiritual 
endowments. He was born in Ireland some sixty-five 
years ago, of Scotch parentage, and he has lived all 
his professional life in England. He combines the 
canny prudence of the Scot, the alert imagination and 
warm heart of the Irishman, and the sober, large- 
minded judgment of the Englishman. 

Dr. Bowie was educated for the ministry at the 
Home Missionary College and at Manchester College. 
For ten years he was the minister of the Stamford 
Street Church in London. ° In 1890 he became the mis- 
sionary agent of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, and two years later, on the death of Rev. 
Henry Ierson, the Secretary and executive head. In 
addition to his administrative duties he served for 
many years as honorary secretary of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, and for twelve years as a member 
of the London School Board, and he has always taken 
an active part in educational and civic reform move- 
ments. He was one of the organizers of the Interna- 
tional Unitarian Council at Boston in 1900 and has 
several times been a welcome visitor in America. 
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Meadville gave him the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1917. 

Dr. Bowie has been a model executive officer and 
has endeared himself to a very large circle of friends 
and admirers. Punctually and faithfully he has dis- 
charged the humblest as well as the highest duties. 
Always he has been looked to for safe counsel and self- 
denying service. He has always been found “in honor 
preferring” his fellow-workers and as the years have 
passed more and more we have learned to rely on his 
sure-footed sagacity. His salient qualities are courage, 
honesty, loyalty, common-sense, and practical idealism. 
He has always spoken his mind clearly and with reso- 
lute candor. He has trusted his fellow-workers and 
they have trusted him. He has been self-reliant in 
emergencies, patient to wait when there was nothing 
to do but wait, and prompt to move when action was 
needed. He has never taken unfair advantages and 
never said of a man behind his back what he would 
not say to his face. He has never trimmed and never 
posed, never dealt in circuitous methods or in smooth 
compromises. He has known the joy of hard work and 
the joy of play in the summer-time in his loved Aber- 
deenshire. 

Our friend has had large visions of service and at 
the same time he has shirked no drudgery of detail. 
He has laboriously and accurately gathered denomi- 
national statistics and at the same time, with a rare 
sense of lyrical and liturgical values, prepared the 
prayers and services widely used in the churches and 
compiled the Essex Hall Hymnal. He has written 
endless letters and reports, and at the same time found 
time to prepare sermons and addresses that are pithy, 
sympathetic, and invigorating. 

This is by no means an obituary, for we hope long 
to have the benefit of Dr. Bowie’s judicious guidance 
and forcible, straightforward speech, but I feel like 
quoting some lines of Lowell’s that fit the career of 
our well-beloved friend and comrade :— 

The longer on this earth we dwell 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

Steadfast and still nor paid with mortal praise; 
But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work done squarely and unwasted days. 


Samust A. Eviorv. 


Strengthening the International Bond 


The recent announcement in your columns of the with- 
drawal from office of Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, for thirty 
years past the Executive Secretary of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, will be received with 
sincere regret by his friends and fellow-workers in the 
United States, to whom he has endeared himself by 
his invariable courtesy and many acts of kindness, his 
loyal co-operation in every undertaking which promised 
to promote the general expansion of liberal Christian 
sentiments and ideals, and his truly international 
spirit, which rose above considerations of race or coun- 
try and embraced in its generous purpose the larger 
welfare of mankind and the peaceful federation of all 
religions in a common recognition of their sonship 
with God and their brotherhood with man. Keen in 
insight, wise in council, tactful in address, unflagging 
in industry, of unusual executive capacity and force, 
Mr. Bowie has been no less distinguished for his mod- 
esty of bearing, ever preferring others’ honor to his 
own, content to let his fellow-workers receive the credit 
and laudation for achievements which his own sagacity 
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and labor chiefly made possible. By his repeated visits 
to the United States he has done much to draw closer 
the denominational ties between the British and Amer- 
ican Unitarian churches, and to strengthen the inter- 
national bond between this country and his own. 

Long since he confided to his more intimate friends 
his intention to retire from hig long service to the 
British Association while yet “his eye was not dim 
nor his natural strength abated.” This purpose he has 
now carried out. Only recently he has given striking 
proof of his present maturity of powers, and rendered 
an eminent service to his religious fellowship at home 
and abroad, by his sagacious and vigorous handling 
of the political and philanthropic problems involved 
in the unhappy situation of our sister Unitarian 
churches in Transylvania. In full possession of his 
faculties, with the universal esteem and regard of his 
fellow-workers and friends on both sides of the At- 
lantic, he now retires, we trust, to a less strenuous but 
no less efficient and congenial service to his calling and 
his kind. We bespeak for him tranquil and useful years 
in the service in which his heart delights, and by which 
we may hope still to benefit. 

CuHarites W. WENDTH. 


Reconciliation 
A. L228, 

And then I saw the end was near, but still I cried, 
“Not yet!” Then stood in shining raiment one who laid 
A hand upon my head, and smoothed my hair, and said: 
“Alas! Why art thou so distraught and wild? 
Canst thou not bear thy weary cross, my child? 
Nay, wilt thou not thy wayward will resign? 
Dost thou not dare 
To strive for Heavyen—for God’s will which is thine?” 
Then I replied, 
“IT dare!’ 


Lutheran Bishop was a Unitarian 


Immortal Tegner, beloved and greatest of the Scandina- 
vian poets, though he was the head of an 
orthodox church, was always, in sub- 
stance and effect, a liberal 


OU OFTEN HEAR PEOPLE say that there are 

Y great numbers of men and women who are Uni- 

tarians without knowing it; and every now and 
then there is evidence that liberal religious principles 
are far more widespread than denominational statistics 
would indicate. 

One Unitarian layman, Prof. Albert M. Sturtevant of 
Kansas University, has recently published in an aca- 
demic quarterly, Scandinavian Studies and Notes, a 
monograph which adds new and striking testimony and 
is a gratifying illustration of the dictum that humanity 
is naturally Unitarian or inclines to the general posi- 
tion that always stands behind that name. Written by 
a scholar for scholars, with liberal quotation from the 
original, it deserves more than passing notice here and 
should be of interest and inspiration, not only to Amer- 
ican Unitarians, but also to Scandinavian Unitarians, 
of whom there is a growing number in our country. 
The monograph is entitled “Romantic Elements in 
Tegnér’s Religious Philosophy,” and is the first thor- 
ough and authoritative treatment of that great poet’s 
religious thought. 

Dr. Sturtevant, who by his researches has become a 
recognized authority in Scandinavian language and lit- 
erature, was led to this study because of the important 
relation of Tegnér’s religion to his poetry. His con- 
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clusion is irrefutable,—that Esaias Tegnér, one of the 
most famous poets of Europe and to this day the 
darling of Scandinavian people everywhere and— 
mirabile dictu!—head of the Swedish Lutheran Church 
for twenty-two years, was, in substance and effect, a 
Unitarian. This fact has not hitherto been known, 
though his orthodoxy has often been in question among 
scholars of late. This revelation may come as some- 
thing of a shock to many a good Swedish Lutheran 
pastor; for no name is so revered, no poetry is so be- 
loved among the Swedish people, as that of Esaias 
Tegnér. 

The remarkable thing about it is that here was a 
Lutheran bishop, forced by the exigencies of his office 
to keep the outward form of orthodoxy, who yet gave 
it a spiritual and a thoroughly modern and liberal in- 
terpretation; who nearly a century ago, and without 
any relation to New England Unitarianism, which had 
then just begun, preached the Fatherhood of God and 
the divinity of Man, called the Trinity absurd, dis- 
missed the teaching of Vicarious Atonement as an im- 
moral doctrine, emphasized the ethical idealism of 
Jesus, and found the deepest reality of religion, as we 
do to-day, in the revelation of the life of God in the 
soul of man. 

Esaias Tegnér (1782-1846) began to gain fame as a 
poet while professor in Lund University ; but it was his 
masterpiece, “Frithiofs Saga,” which made him at once 
one of the poets of all time and gained for him in 1824 
the crown appointment of Bishop of the Swedish 
Lutheran Church, which he held until his death. 


The Greatest Miracle of all Nature 


Little has been known of Tegnér’s religion, for the 
poet has eclipsed the preacher. The dusty volumes of 
his official sermons have now been turned over with 
careful research by Professor Sturtevant, who gives the 
world, from this source and from his wide knowledge 
of the poet’s other writings, an authoritative statement. 

Tegnér never studied for the ministry. He came to 
the bishopric as a layman, without the prejudices of 
theological discipline. His preaching was heretical; 
yet he was secure in his position, because his was a 
crown appointment beyond the reach of impeachment 
for heresy. He was hostile to the current theology, 
and wrote in a personal letter in 1821, “I know no 
greater enemy to religion than theology.” Yet he made 
a good bishop. Says Dr. Sturtevant: “Theology was 
to Tegnér a mere form and could therefore be retained. 
by every good Christian provided he apprehended the 
substance beneath the form. Yet Tegnér realized the 
ambiguity in which he was involved and keenly felt 
the burden of a task which compromised his strict 
sense of intellectual honesty. . . . But he was true to 
himself and to his duty as a Lutheran bishop in so 
far as he assumed that the essential aim of the church 
was to elevate and purify religion in whatever form 
it might appear.” He could not “harmonize irrecon- 
cilable elements, but as the friend of religion and its 
highest officer in the land it was possible for him to 
avoid a literal dilemma when the question at stake 
was not of the letter but of the spirit.” 

This appreciation of Dr. Sturtevant’s study can only 
indicate the main outline of Tegnér’s religion as he 
presents it and quote only a few of the more striking 
passages from the sermons which the poet-bishop 
preached to the people of Sweden, up and down the 
land, for a period of twenty-two years. 

Tegnér did not, like his American contemporary, 
Channing, find in the miracles of Christ the chief sup- 
port of the Christian gospel; in fact, he interpreted 
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the doctrine of revelation as consisting not in a super- 
natural intervention in the order of nature, but in the 
divine nature of man himself. “Each individual,” 
says Tegnér, “has God’s revelation within himself.” 
Again: “Revelation is God’s intelligence; human in- 
telligence is merely a ray of God’s light; the essence 
of both is identical.” “To explain the relation of 
God to man is impossible; the whys and wherefores 
are not a practical consideration. The main thing 
is the holy spirit of God which unites all Christian 
churches and gives a meaning to civilization and hu- 
manity.” Here Tegnér was much closer to Emerson 
and the second period of Unitarianism than to Chan- 
ning. 

Tegnér’s emphasis on the individual worth of the 
human soul, which he called “the greatest miracle of 
all nature,” leads very naturally to his conception of 
the nature of Christ. Christ was divine because man 
is divine. In his second sermon he says, “When it 
is said that no one hath ascended into heaven but he 
that descended out of heaven, this applies not only 
to the great Son of God, but also in a more general 
sense to the human soul, which is also a Son of God 
and descended out of heaven.” In another sermon he 
says: “The conception of God as the Father and Christ 
as the Son is mere verbiage. Christ represents hu- 
manity, and as the crown of humanity he links the 
human to the divine. This results not in a contra- 
diction, but in a harmony of the two natures.” And 
again, “In proportion as man rises, he approaches 
divinity and becomes merged in it.” Instead of pulling 
God down to the level of man, as Dr. Sturtevant points 
out, Tegnér raises man up to the level of God, the 
highest step in this ascension of humanity toward God 
being realized in the character and life of Christ. 


Heathen in the Sight of God 


Concerning the doctrine of Vicarious Atonement, 
Tegnér was even more outspoken. He denounced it in 
these words: “The orthodox conception of Vicarious 
Atonement is a butcher’s idea which is heathen both in 
sight of God and reason.” Of Paul, who foisted this 
dogma upon Christianity, he says, “Paul’s theological 
system is nothing more than Hellenic sophistry inocu- 
lated into Jewish barbarity.” So he reinterprets the 
doctrine: it “always postulates. human frailty and a 
God of infinite mercy”; the Fall of Man means merely 
“that we are born with a tendency toward evil” ; Christ 
is the intercessor of mankind only in the sense “that 
his life and teachings have reconciled man with God 
(not God with man).” Salvation depends not upon 
faith in Christ as the personal Son of God, but upon 
faith in the Christian virtues which made Jesus in this 
way the Saviour of humanity. It is a salvation by 
character that Tegnér preached to the people of 
Sweden. “Whatever wrong thou thyself hast done, no 
one but thou thyself can atone for,” he makes the 
Christian priest of Balder say to the heathen Frithiof 
in his great saga; and this truth he repeats many times 
in his sermons. 

The orthodox dogma of the Trinity was to Tegnér 
one of the greatest absurdities in Christian theology,— 
“theology’s squared circle,” he once called it in a pri- 
vate letter. This led him to give a new interpretation 
to the Holy Ghost, as the divine nature communicated 
from God to man and as God’s nature shed upon the 
world. “That the Holy Ghost should emanate from the 
Father and the Son,” says Tegnér, “is merely the theo- 
logical vernacular for saying that it is the common 
thought of the two, that it links the divine with the 
highest in human nature.” Again: “The Holy Ghost is 
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God’s spirit; without it the world would be a dead 


mass; it is felt in every human heart that desires 
righteousness, seeks the truth, and constructs the 
beautiful; it is everywhere present within us in our 
best, our holiest hours. 
to man is equivalent to asking whether the spark is 
generated by the steel or by the flint, when it can only 
be produced by a co-operation between the two.” 

It is not necessary, after this exposition, to dwell 
long upon Tegnér’s thought of God, who was to him a 
spirit and the supreme law of the universe, yet a per- 
sonality and as a personality revealed in the human 
soul. He thought of God as the Father and man as His 
child; and this indicates, he says, “man’s inherited 
right to immortality.” He repeatedly emphasized the 
benign nature of God and opposed the notion of a 
wrathful and avenging deity. “No one,” he says, “can 
be frightened into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


His Spiritual Unity with Emerson 


Further testimony of Tegnér’s modern outlook is 
shown by his conception of faith as based upon spiritual 
instinct but guided by reason. “Gold is tested in the 
crucible and truth by doubt; if they are genuine, they 


both emerge approved.” Further, “He who relies upon. 


a dead faith is like unto him who tries to find his way 
in the dark by believing in the sun.” 

In a funeral sermon delivered in 1835 Tegnér gives 
his definition of Christianity: “What is Christianity ? 
By no means a mere system of dogmas; it is essentially 
a manner of life rather than a doctrine; it concerns 
acts rather than intellectual comprehension; its centre 
of life rests in pious sentiment,—it appeals more to the 
heart than the understanding.” In a later sermon he 
says, “Holiness does not dwell in lecture-halls, but in 
the heart’s chambers; real Christianity is not taught, 
it is lived.” And again, “Without love, tolerance, or 
charity there is no real Christianity ; he who hates and 
persecutes or harshly judges his brother is only a bap- 
tized heathen.” 

Such was Tegnér’s religion,—simple, sincere, devout, 
and thoroughly liberal in its interpretations. Space 
forbids further quotation; but one may search the offi- 
cial sermons of this Lutheran bishop in vain to find any 
teaching that would be unacceptable to the modern 
Unitarian. Dr. Sturtevant refers to the striking fact 
that “there is no evidence that Tegnér was acquainted 
with the works of Channing, Emerson, or any of the 
New England Unitarians.” He was influenced, as they 
were, by such writers as Herder, Lessing, and Schiller; 
but from this leading he reached independently the 
same general religious conclusions. His spiritual af- 
finity to Emerson is especially marked, and Dr. Sturte- 
vant presents some startling parallels from the prose 
and poetry of the two writers; he believes that “Tegnér 
stood closest perhaps to Emerson of all the great re- 
ligious thinkers of his age.” 

There is only one thing that prevents the student 


from classing Tegnér as an out-and-out Unitarian,—he’ 


kept the framework and form of orthodoxy. But when 
we reflect that Unitarianism is the message of many a 
so-called orthodox pulpit to-day, and when we realize 
that Tegnér, a century ago, knew nothing about the 
Unitarian movement and never even heard its name, it 
is not at all surprising that he followed the course 
that he did, of ignoring the intellectual compromise 


and giving himself entirely to the moral and spiritual | 


elevation of his people. But Tegnér belongs to us, and 
we should cherish his name; for, with this Lutheran 


shell, the meat of his thought was thoroughly Uni- 


tarian. 


To ask how it is communicated | 
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Ministers Labor for $15 a Year 


Dr. Csiki of Kolozsvar tells of the almost hopeless condi- 
tions in poor Transylvania—A letter 
from Bishop Ferencz 


WALLACE M. POWERS 


NITARIANISM IN HUNGARY is militant; it 
has to be. Ever since Francis David became 
the leader of the liberal movement in the middle 

of the sixteenth century, Hungarian Unitarians have 
carried on a heroic struggle for religious liberty. But 
only once in three centuries and a half have they, as 
an organization, been as near extinction as they are 
at the present time. Within a year a unit sent to 
Hungary by the Unitarian churches of America has 
returned to report that the situation of the liberal 
churches there is critical. Now comes Rey. Gabriel 
Csiki from Kolozsvar, where he ministers to the oldest 


_ church of them all (it is not the largest, though it has 


two thousand members), to tell his American co- 
religionists of the hardships that have followed the an- 
nexation of Transylvania to Roumania. 

It is in Transylvania that the greater number of the 
more than eighty thousand Hungarian Unitarians have 
lived. Transylvania itself is about the size of Switzer- 
land. Hungary, before the war, was approximately 
double the territory of New England, with about three 
times the population. At the height of the liberal 
movement a few years ago there were one hundred 
and twenty organized churches and a total of more 
than two hundred congregations, the difference rep- 
resenting the number of associated churches and mis- 
sions. To-day it is impossible to tell how many of 
these congregations survive. The Roumanians, says 
Dr. Csiki, under the guise of reforming the land laws, 
are in effect confiscating the estates which have fur- 


nished the endowment for the greater number of | 


- churches, colleges, and schools. 


7 


The usual salary for a Unitarian minister in these 


. times averages from $12 to $15 a year. Twenty dollars 


a year is the maximum, but even at this standard the 
faithful ministers are trying to keep their churches 
going, and even to organize new schools to replace 
those which have been impoverished. 

Since Dr. Csiki’s arrival in the United States he has 
received a letter from Bishop Joseph Ferencz, who 
states that the outlook is quite hopeless. 

“Confiscation of the private houses,” runs Dr. Csiki’s 
translation of the Bishop’s letter, “and expelling of 
our people from the country continues. I myself was 
also ordered to leave the town within eight days. Of 
course I protested and have been allowed to remain, 
but I do not know how long. The condition in our 
churches is becoming worse and worse day after day. 
The relief of our generous American friends saved 
us from material collapsing in 1920, but the outlook 
in the near future is quite hopeless. I cannot see what 


, is going to happen with our churches.” 


From a fellow-minister, Dr. Csiki has received a 
letter which describes the fearful conditions which 
face those who are permitted to remain, always, as 
he states, with an officer near at hand to dismiss the 
congregation and arrest the minister at the first sign 
of violation of the harsh rules imposed by the new 
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unable to give any food to our children for five days. 
You can imagine what it means to a mother and a 
father.” : 

The foregoing translations were made by this re- 
markable visiting minister, Dr. Csiki, who began to 
study English seriously only four months ago. He 
also speaks the language With great clearness. When 
the American unit was in Transylvania last summer, 
Dr. Csiki was urged to go to England, where there are 
two hundred Unitarian congregations, and then to 
America. He felt that he could not be spared, but 


DR. GABRIEL CSIKI 
Transylvyania’s Messenger to America, 


later his bishop and his congregation and the other 
Unitarian churches at home pressed him to make the 
trip. They were inspired by a deep-seated religious 
faith in the future of their traditional liberalism. They 
desired that he bring back to them the newest British 
and American methods of church organization and 
practical theology for use when a new era of religious 
liberty comes. ; 

Dr. Csiki will remain in and around Boston for 
several weeks, pursuing his investigations, and filling 
speaking engagements as they are made for him by 
the American Unitarian Association. Later he will 
go to Montreal, Canada, and to numerous cities in the 
United States where there are large Hungarian groups. 
Wherever he finds Hungarian Unitarians in consider- 
able numbers he will endeavor to organize congre- 
gations. _ 

This, in brief, is the story of Gabriel Csiki, who was 
a teacher in the high school in Kolozsvér up to five 
years ago. At that time, an uncle, the only Csiki 
in the Unitarian ministry, died. A tradition has come 
down through three centuries that always there should 
be at least one member of the family preaching Uni- 
tarianism. Gabriel Csiki is keeping that tradition un- 
broken. 
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God be Thanked for Books 


At the meeting of the American Library 
Association in Chicago the latter part of 
December, 1920, the librarians generally 
agreed that the taste of the reading public 
is undergoing a marked change. War 
books, immensely popular up to*the time 
the Armistice was signed, are now drugs 
on the market. Several publishing-houses 
refuse to consider a manuscript which 
treats of the war. When the tide turned, 
a number of the magazines were left with 
war-story manuscripts representing an 
outlay of thousands of dollars. Most of 
this investment is a dead loss. According. 
to the librarians, college students read 
little outside their prescribed courses ex- 
cept the newspapers and now and then a 
magazine article which some professor has 
recommended. If possible, the student se- 
cures a digest of the prescribed book. 
The most popular volumes in college 
libraries are sets in which the best litera- 
ture is condensed. F 

For the first time in years the demand 
for fiction has undergone a marked de- 
cline. The hundreds of thousands of re- 
turned war veterans ask for books on vo- 
cational training, including engineering, 


medicine, law, electricity, and agriculture. 
A surprising number of books on spiritual- 
ism, occultism, and New Thought are being 
read. Also, people are demanding solid 
reading-matter on religion. The Wall 
Street Journal, the Manufacturer’s Record, 
and Forbes Magazine are publishing dis- 
tinctly religious articles, though these 
magazines in the past have not found 
much space for religious matter. 

Publishers say that increased cost of 
books and magazines has curtailed their 
business. Formerly, if a person saw a 
book that he wanted, he bought it; to- 
day, he hunts it up in the second-hand 
shops or oftener gets it from a public 
library. Private libraries do not hold the 
honored place they once did. Book and 
magazine publishing is passing through a 
critical period. If the public wishes the 
standard of publication kept high, it must 
continue to buy the books it reads. There 
is no society like the society of good books. 
“God be thanked for books,” wrote William 
Ellery Channing. “They are the voices 
of the distant and the dead, and make us 
heirs of the spiritual life of past ages. 
Books are the true levellers.” 


[ LITERATURE 


Who Are Potterists ? 


PorTHRISM. -By Rose Macaulay. New York: 
Boni and Liveright. 

Seldom does a book widely heralded as 
a literary sensation live up to the prom- 
ises of its advertisers. But sometimes 
there does fall into the critic’s hands a 
book which proves a delightful surprise. 
It turns out to be all and more than he 
had been led to expect. Such a work for 
the novel-reader was Sir Harry Johnston’s 
The Gay-Dombeys, as was also his Mrs. 
Warren’s Daughter. In the same category 
of agreeable literary disappointments Pot- 
terism belongs. Following a method de- 
cidedly original, Miss Macaulay has writ- 


ten a story which is not only exceedingly. 


interesting in itself, but is keen, brilliant, 
witty, as well. Her novel has literary 
value for its closely woven fabric of plot, 
the subtlety and vividness of its charac- 
terizations, above all, for its searching 
analysis of modern social conditions, an 
analysis at once keen and altogether true. 
We confess to having read it with growing 
delight, even to its final page. Potterism 
is the erying evil of the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization of to-day. To quote the origi- 
nator of the term, “It is the antithesis of 
the artist’s spirit.’ It has “for one of 
its surest bases, fear. The other bases 
are ignorance, vulgarity, mental laziness, 
sentimentality, and greed. The ignorance 
which does not know facts; the vulgarity 
which cannot appreciate values; the lazi- 
ness which will not try to learn either of 
these things; the sentimentality which, 
knowing neither, is stirred by the value- 
less and the untrue; the greed which 
grabs and exploits. But fear is the worst; 
the fear of public opinion, the fear of 
scandal, the fear of independent thought, 
of loss of position, of discomfort, of con- 


sequences, of truth. It consists.in loose- 
thinking, and the shirking of unpleasant 
facts.” Who are Potterish? Answer: 
“Wvery profiteer, every sentimentalist, 
every muddler. Every artist directly he 
thinks of his art as something marketable, 
something to bring him fame; every scien- 
tist or scholar who fakes a fact in the 
interest of his theory; every fool who 
talks through his hat without knowing; 
every sentimentalist who plays up to the 
sentimentalism in himself and other peo- 
ple; every second-hand ignoramus who 
takes over a view or a prejudice, whole- 
sale, without investigating the facts it is 
based on for himself. You find it every- 
where, the taint; you can’t get away from 
it. Hxcept by keeping quiet and learning, 
and wanting truth more than anything 
else.” Potterism, in short, is the leaven 
of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. It 
is that fondness for cant and sloppy ideal- 
ism against which Bernard Shaw wages 
unceasing war. Miss Macaulay’s novel is 
a fresh and convincing exposition of the 
Shavian gospel. At the same time, 
through its pages blows thee wind of a 
bracing and invigorating optimism. Read 
it. A. R. H. 


* Our Own East 

A WONDERLAND OF THH Bast. 
Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D. Boston: 
Company. 1920. 

The East whose wonderland is here por- 
trayed is, as the sub-title indicates, “The 
Lake and Mountain Country of Eastern 
New York and New England.” The region 
embraces all of Vermont and parts of 
five other States. The book is a travel- 
ogue, describing motor journeys from the 
author’s home-town, Schenectady, and his 
summer home near Lake Winnepesaukee. 
But it is far more than the description of 
a motor trip. There is a wealth of ex- 
tremely interesting and informing histori- 
cal matter throughout the book, well cal- 
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culated to stir the memories of the past 
and to bring it vividly before the reader’s 
mind. Especially striking is Professor 
Kitchin’s description, scenic and histori- 
cal, of the Mohawk Valley, on to the 
Battleground of the Nations, and Lake 
George, which he goes so far as to eall 
the wonder-lake of the world. “There is 
none other,’ he says, “that approaches 
near enough to it in beauty to be, in the 
same breath, mentioned as second,” al- 
though he does concede the beauty of Lake 
Tahoe in the California Sierras and men- 
tions it as most nearly resembling Lake 
George of all the bodies of water in the 
world. Professor Kitchin’s work is well 
done and commends itself, not only to 
motorists, but to all who love their coun- 
try and its charming scenery here in the 
East. There are three maps, and fifty- 
four plates, of which six are in color. 
There is also an “Afterword” which re- 
traces in brief the author’s trips and de- 
scribes the best motor routes through the 
region. The book is a notable addition 
to the Page Company’s See America First 
Series. 


Middle Life 

CHRISTMAS Rosus. By Anne Douglas Sedg- 
wick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Mrs. De Selincourt has long been recog- 
nized as one of the leading novelists of 
the present day. She possesses a style 
notable for the delicacy of its choice of 
words, expressing itself through language 
as simple as it is beautiful. She has 
also the clear insight and symbolic under- 
standing of human nature of the genuine 
fiction writer. This is a volume of short 
stories, each bearing the name of a flower, 
and each describing a single episode with 


a charm and a power which, of its kind, - 


is well-nigh perfect. Most of the -nine 
stories are concerned with some phase in 
the life of men and women of mature 
years. These are treated with subtle 
force, one-of whose conspicuous factors is 
an atmosphere of brooding tragedy. Not 
since T'ante has this writer done anything 


so good. A book the reader will delight — 


in, not only for the stories it contains, but 
for the consummate skill with which they 
are told. 


Undying Defoe 

ROBINSON CRrUSOn. By Daniel Defoe. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 1920. 

It is precisely two centuries and a year 
since this work was first published, yet 
it still stands, undiminished in popularity. 
This edition should do much to stimulate 
the rereading of Defoe’s fascinating ro- 
mance. It is in every way a handsome 
edition. The illustrations, of which there 
are thirteen, are reproductions from paint- 
ings by N. C. Wyeth, whose artistry, al- 
ways excellent, has done so much for 
other familiar literary masterpieces. 


Dog-Life 

Prtmr. By Arthur 8. Hardy. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 

A brief but convincing study of dog-life. 
Within the brief compass of a few pages 
the author manages to convey the animal 
point of view with much sympathy and 
no little suggestion of reality. 
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Russia 


Tue GROPING GIANT. RBVOLUTIONARY RUSSIA 
AS SEEN BY AN AMBPRICAN DmMOCRAT. By 
William Adams Brown, Jr. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1920. 


Mr. Brown has written one of the most 
valuable studies of Revolutionary Russia. 
It is not a picturesque narrative of terrors 
and hardships. It contributes no novel 
information. It arrives at no startling 
conclusions. Nevertheless it is a book of 
first importance, being the work of a 
patient and teachable observer, a man 
sympathetic yet critical, and just and well 
grounded in the kind of knowledge which 
must be brought to the study of such a 
human situation. It is an admirable in- 
stance of social psychology practised by a 


_man of heart and culture able by sensitive 
human sympathy to put himself in the 


place even of the offensive foe, but obedi- 
ent to the standards of a high intelligence. 
Mr. Brown was in Russia first as a 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary and then from 
December, 1917, to March, 1919, in the 
service of the American Committee on 
Public Information. He had _ sufficient 
command of the Russian language to en- 
able him to converse freely with all sorts 
and conditions of men. We may suspect 
that he was’ in perils often, but adventure 
and tests of courage are ignored for the 


sake of the problem to be studied, the 


problem of the mentality of the peasant 
masses, the paradox of Bolshevist tyranny 


- endured or accepted by elements hostile 


to it, the impotence of the Jntelligentzia. 
Mr. Brown’s mission won him intimacies 
and confidences with all the elements of 
this tragic drama, and with an art that 
is perhaps unconscious he exhibits the 
process by which his human sympathy and 
careful wisdom brought him to a conclud- 
ing judgment. To quote it may seem to be 
like the exhibition of an opinion or im- 
pression,. but it comes on its page with 
the convincing weight of cumulative obser- 
vation and psychological analysis shared 
with the reader. It is a judgment that 
national leadership will fall to the bour- 
gcoisie, now scattered, weakened, despair- 
ing, “because they represent the historic 
orderly development of Russia’s life, be- 
cause they are bound together in one 
great faith, because they represent that 
many-sided intellectual life which is the 
life-breath of every vigorous nation, and 
because in their hearts there lives that 
patriotism and ‘love of country without 
which there can be no permanent national 
leadership.” This young author is re- 
vealed, without his own intention, as a 
young man of progressive ideals with ex- 
ceptional poise and balance of judgment, 
an admirable instance of that open-mind- 
edness and fine discrimination which is 
the supreme proof of culture. His final 
chapter of counsel to American democracy 
marks him as an embodiment of what is 
best in American citizenship. F. A. 0. 
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Thoughtful 


MARJORIE DILLON 


This big red heart is father’s; 
It says, “With Love from Me.” 
And mother’s has a posy 
Of violets, you see. 
This tiny one is dolly’s, 
For there is not a doubt 
That she'd feel dreadf’ly slighted 
If I should leave her out. 


Abel Grendon’s Lay 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


Unalaska, which on the page looks as 
though it were no part of the cold coun- 
try, but which on the map and in the 
weather records proves to be very Alaska- 
like, in spite of the disjunctive prefix— 
Unalaska in the North Pacific, where the 
ships stop for supplies, is where Abel 
Grendon was born. 

For years he had been saying good-by 
to the rough hills and storm-swept valleys, 
expecting, month after month, to go down 
to San Francisco to finish the meagre ed- 
ucation he had gained. When at the end 
of his long waiting Abel’s father told him 
that now he could spare the money for 
the passage down and for room and board 
in the big city, Abel could not believe his 
dreams were coming true until he had 
actually packed his scanty outfit in the 
old travelling-bag which his father had 
brought with him twenty years before; 
until his money lay in a small poke inside 
his blouse; until he stood at the far end 
of the shaking old pier, awaiting the ar- 
rival of the last excursion boat of the 
season. se 

A fierce storm was lashing the whole 
northern coast. Abel had waited from 
early morning until after dark. When 
night fell, and his father had persuaded 
him to come back to the house, word 
came over the wireless that there would 
be_no attempt made by the excursion boat 
to land. 

Abel’s bitter disappointment gave way 
the second day afterward to fresh hope, 
when Freesy, captain of the Daisy Dee, 
a small whaler, finding himself driven out 
of the course that had been arranged, 
laid down, determined upon, and was not 
to be deviated from, tried to lay the blame 
of it all on inoffensive Unalaska. Mr. 
Grendon took advantage of a temporary 
lull in Captain Freesy’s blustering to ask 
for passage south for Abel. 

“Tt’ll be many weeks before we head in 
for. the California coast,” roared the sea- 
man. “And anyway, I hate to be bothered 
with a young ’un around—especially this 
late in the season, with food scarce and 
bunks all needed.” 

“T won’t bein the way. I’m used to bad 
weather. I won’t take up much room or 
eat much,” pleaded Abel. 

“Well, sir, you'll have to Jend a hand 
with the ship’s rough work,” stipulated 
the hard-headed, sea-browned, heavy- 
shouldered old fellow. “TI’ll have no idlers 
aboard.” 

“All right!” Abel bade his father 
good-by once more and jumped down from 
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the gang-plank, where the conversation 
had been held. 

“T’m in luck,” he told himself, as he 
met the astonished unwelcoming looks of 
the crew. Travel, adventure, a man’s 
work alead of him immediately; San 
Francisco and school still a possibility ! 

The Daisy Dee has been unfortunate 
all along. Although the end and aim of 
her trip was whales, nothing but whales, 
not one had been taken as yet. No wonder 
the men aboard were growing uneasy, 
realizing that baleen was in greater de- 
mand than ever before, selling for higher 
prices, and still their chances for making 
the fortune they had come out for were 
daily growing smaller. : 

“And here we gets a kiddy to feed and 
take care of,’ complained one in Abel’s 
hearing. 

“Aw—now, maybe he’s bringing us a 
change of luck!” said Wicksaw, first mate, 
giving Abel a hearty slap that sent him 
sprawling among the deck-swabbers. 

“Sure, I am!” bragged Abel, picking 
himself up so spryly that some one 
knocked him over again, just for the pleas- 
ure of seeing him repeat the performance. 

They passed the Diomedes out into the 
open northern waters, with all aboard 
watching neryously for that peculiar 
spouting or blowing which is surest sign 
of the whale’s presence. Days on days 
they sailed and drifted, finally turning 
back along Point Barrow, southward, in 
view of snowy tundras, with winds racing 
in over those mighty frozen fields. Dan- 
gerous it was to be thus afloat so late 
with the ice clogging in around, but Abel 
knew that they were now making for 
Bering Strait and that meant that within 
a few weeks, whales or no whales, unless 
they were lost altogether, they must get 
in toward the American continent, must 
begin to head down coast. 

One night as he stood alone at the rail, 
thinking of his father and of San Fran- 
cisco, he felt, as he did many times a day, 
to see that his little bag of money was 
still safe inside his blouse. His hands 
were so numb that he hardly realized 
when the bag slipped from his grasp and 
disappeared beneath the green-black swift 
waters. 

“There goes my schooling!’ he muttered, 
realizing that his future now depended 
upon himself, his own head, his own hands. 

Many terrible days passed on the long, 
long south run. Worse nights. Still no 
bowhead whale was sighted. The Daisy 
Dee was a frosted ship, white from stem 
to stern. Food ran low. The men com- 
plained more and more at having to divide 
it with a hungry boy. They forgot that 
the hard work was shared by him as 
well. At times his treatment at table 
forced him to leave without eating. This 
had happened one lurid noon when he 
stood on deck scanning the dreary expanse 
of sky and sea. Suddenly his clear voice 
rang out with a call that brought every 
man rushing to his side. 

“A spouter !” 

“Sure as sea-biscuit!” shouted Captain 
Freesy. He ordered the whale-boats low- 
ered. 

“May I go out?” asked Abel, taking ad- 
vantage of the captain’s pleased mood. 

“No! This is man’s work!’ was the 
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rough answer. “But you saw him first, lad. 
You'll get your lay along with the rest.” 

“My schooling!” exulted Abel. But not 
for long. A bitter feeling of disgust was 
rampant on the Daisy Dee when some 
hours later the upper jaw of the whale 
had been cut away and the carcass was 
about to be cast overboard. This one soli- 
tary whale taken on the long expensive 
voyage had yielded not more than eight 
hundred pounds of baleen, the value of 
which divided among them would amount 
to but little for each man, leaving the 
boy out entirely. 

“And there goes my schooling again,” 
thought Abel. Then he noticed a strange- 
looking piece of gray fatty substance 
clinging to the stomach of the whale. 

“That isn’t the stuff they make per- 


fumery of, Captain, is it?” he asked, kick- — 


ing it. 
“Ambergris! On my mast and bulk- 
heads! The lad’s found a fortune for 


us all!” blubbered the captain. “I thought 
that old bowhead was in the last stages 
of declining health,’ he added, as he or- 
dered every particle of the dirty-looking 
grease to be carefully removed and stored. 
Nothing was too good for Abel on fhe 
way down. In San Francisco, when the 
fat was weighed in, there was found to 
be enough money to be divided among 
the members of the Daisy Dee’s company 
to send them all happy to their homes. 
“We'll bank your lay, Abel,” said the 
captain, taking the wondering boy along 
the hilly, noisy city streets. “You can 
go to college on the principal and interest 
later. You sure brought luck to the Daisy 
Dee and you’re welcome to a bunk when- 
ever you want to step aboard her. Now 
you're going to make your home with my 
old woman and me while you get the be- 
ginning of your schooling this winter.” 
And Abel’s opinion of Captain Freesy 
had so changed during the last weeks 
that he was very glad to do exactly as the 
old fellow advised. ‘ 
(Copyright, 1921) 


The Twins Play “ Ravens” 
EDNA S. KNAPP 


Last winter it snowed, then it rained, 
then it froze. Then it snowed again and 
rained again and froze again until poor 
Mother Harth was covered deep with a 
sandwich blanket of snow and ice. On top 
of the snow was a shiny, slippery crust 
that the twins, Dorcas and Duncan, loved 
to play on. 

One day, when mother had her hands 
in the bread-dough, the telephone went 
“one, two, three-ee-ee-eeeeeee!” “Can you 
answer it, Duncan?” asked mother. 

Duncan took down the _ receiver. 
“Hello!” he called. After listening a 
minute, he replied: “I’m so sorry; truly 
I am. Ill ask mother. Hold the line, 
please.” 

Then he scampered to tell mother and 
Dorcas. “It’s grandpa. MHe’s all alone, 
‘cause Aunt Mabel can’t. get back from 
Uncle Andrew’s. And he hasn’t a bit of 
cooked food left!’ 

Mother gave a little startled cry. “We 
must help him,” she said. ° “But how can 
we? Sally Automobile won’t run in this 
snow,” ¢ 
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“Dandy Horse can’t travel, because he 
euts through, and it would hurt his poor, 
dear legs,’ put in Duncan, sadly. 

“Wather and James must go to work, 
and they can only walk right in the mid- 
die of the road,’ said Dorcas. “There 
isn’t any path up Farm Street to grand- 
pa’s.” 

Duncan glanced out of the window at 
the sun shining on the icy crust of the 
snow-blanket. ‘Dorcas and I can walk 
on top of the crust,” he said. “Couldn’t 
we take grandpa something on our sled?” 

“The snow is four feet deep,” pondered 
mother. ‘If you broke through the crust, 
you would go in up to your noses. How 
would you ever get out?” 

“But we wouldn’t get in,’ urged Dun- 
can. 

“Tll look at the thermometer,” said 

‘mother. “Yes; the weather is cold enough 
so there’s no danger you'll break through. 
Tell grandpa you'll be right over. Put 
on your sweater-suits while I wash my 
hands and see what I can spare.” 
' A few minutes later two brown Teddy 
Bears were packing what looked like a 
grocery order on their sled. First Duncan 
tied a box on the sled, then they put in 
cooked food until the box was full. 

“The sled’s in more of a hurry than we 
are,’ puffed Duncan, trying to keep up 
with the loaded sled, as they started off. 

“Whoa!” shouted Dorcas to their imagi- 
nary horses. 

It was a different story climbing the 
hill to grandpa’s. When they were nearly 
up, the sled concluded to go down and 
slid backwards almost to the bottom. So 
they had to chase it and Dorcas hurried 
so fast she missed her footing. Duncan 
tripped over her. Then they both slipped 
and slid until they landed on top of each 

other and of the sled, at the very bottom 
of grandpa’s slope. 

“Tt’s lucky those eggs are boiled,” 
panted Doris, as the twins got up. They 
held the rope firmly this time and led the 
runaway sled safely up to grandpa’s door. 

When they reached the door, they 
couldn’t get in. The snow was drifted 
high over the steps and the little back 
porch. Snowball, the white cat with the 
black tail, saw them first. She leaped to 
the  ~window-sill. “Miaow—miaow— 
miaow!” she insisted. 

Grandpa put down his book, then hur- 
ried to open the window. “My ravens are 
brown with red trimmings,’ he said. “I 
always thought ravens were black.” 

“Hello, grandpa,’ called the twins. 
“We'll hand in the food through the win- 
dow. ‘Then we'll have to run home to 
dinner.” : 

That is exactly what they did. The 
-—next time they went, grandpa had 
chopped his door free with the axe and 
they handed down the doughnuts and 
other good things from the top of the 
snowdrift. For three weeks the twins ran 
their grocery route, grandpa ordering 
what he wanted by telephone. ; 

Then one day the weather grew milder, 
and a four-horse hitch broke a path to 
grandpa’s house on Farm Street. The 
twins rode on the team, by especial invi- 
tation. 

At Christmas-time, grandpa gave each 
twin a pair of beautiful snow-shoes and 
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a real little toboggan, because “brown 
ravens” cannot fly. They thanked him, 
then tried their new treasures in the snow. 
The toboggans slid beautifully, but the 
snow-shoes would only flop. Those snow- 
shoes had to be taught to walk! 

‘Dear little life-saving ravens,” grandpa 
called the twins. ‘Nothing is too good for 
the sturdy children who brought me food 
when nobody else could.” 


Waste Paper of Value 


It takes eight good-sized trees to make 
a ton of wood pulp. Each year we send 
150,000. tons of waste paper to the dump, 
an amount equalling 1,200,000 trees of 
mature growth. 

It is said that the United States pub- 
lishes about one-half of the newspapers in 
‘the world. Together, the United States 
and Canada had in 1919 a circulation of 
834,363,000 for dailies and 17,233,000 for 
Sunday newspapers. These figures show 
what an enormous amount of news-print 
paper the daily press needs. There are, of 
course, many other branches of the pub- 
lishing business. 

Not many years ago the United States 
produced all the wood pulp needed to make 
into paper, but now we import pulp as 
well as printing-paper from Canada. The 
Waste Reclamation Service says care 
should be taken to save all old newspapers, 
as they may be made over into paper 
boxes, paper containers, and wrapping- 
paper. In this way millions of feet of 
lumber are now saved every year for 
making news-print paper. Old newspapers 
cannot be satisfactorily ‘“repulped” to 
make news-print paper, because the prod- 
uct is not strong enough to run through 
the paper-machines. 


Pilgrim Stamps 

To commemorate the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary, the Post-office Department has is- 
sued stamps of three denominations. An 
engraving of the Mayflower is the emblem 
of the green one-cent stamp. The landing 
of the Pilgrims designates the red two- 
cent stamp. A blue five-cent stamp pic- 
tures the signing of the compact. At the 
top of each of these Pilgrim stamps are 
the words “Pilgrim Tercentenary”; be 
low, left and right, the years “1620” and 
“1920.” Beneath each picture a curving 
ribbon bears its title. Post-offices will sell 
Pilgrim stamps to purchasers only upon 
request. 


Two New Uses for X-Ray 


The X-ray has been put to the every- 
day use of fitting shoes correctly. In 
some shoe-stores an apparatus is in use 
by means of which the purchasers and 
the salesman may both see whether new 
shoes bind the bones of the foot in any 
way. For one thing, this new application 
should settle all questions about the 
proper size of shoes. 

In a Southern city, a physician has in- 
troduced the system of taking X-ray pho- 
tographs of the hands of persons charged 
with crime and has already five thousand 
prints on file. He says the new method 
is more reliable and offers a better means 
of identification than the commonly used 
finger-print system. 
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. The Little Nurse 


MARY HANSON 


My grandpa was not well last week, 
And so the doctor said 

He must stay quiet for awhile 
And rest his tired head. 


And then we kept as still as mice 
For fear he might grow worse, 
And I put on a little cap 
And called myself the nurse. 


I told him when it was the hour 
For medicine at night, 

And every day I felt his pulse 
To see if it beat right. 


I carried tea and toast to him 
When it was time to eat, 

And told him ’twas against the rules 
For sick folks to have meat. 


I read his newspaper to him 

And skipped where words were long, 
But that he said he didn’t mind 

For news was often wrong. 


He’s better now and almost well, 
But yet he says that I 

Must keep on taking care of him 
And make him young and spry. 


This morning when the doctor came 
He laughed and said that he 

Should like the fun of being sick, 
To have a nurse like me. 


New Wonders about Stars 


Prof. A. A. Michelson of the University 
of Chicago has perfected an astronomical 
device, recently tested out at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California, which 
reveals the knowledge that some remote 
stars are many thousand times larger than 
astronomers had supposed. Under the di- 
rection of Professor Michelson, experts 
have just proved that the diameter of 
Alpha Orionis, one of.the stars in the 
constellation of Orion, is thirty million 
miles. 

Professor Michelson began his experi- 
ments last summer, but until recently he 
has guarded the surprising revelations. 
His own words describe the marvellous 
degree of accuracy which his device pos- 
sesses. He says, “It is accurate to within 
one ten-thousandth of a second of longi- 
tude, or approximately the angle sub- 
tended by the head of a pin at a distance 
of one thousand miles.” Professor Michel- 
son won the Nobel Prize in physics thir- 
teen years ago. He is one of the greatest 
authorities in the world on the subject 


of light. 
Children’s Mission 


The 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
ev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, 
. Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secrerary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Another “If” 


(With Apologies to Kipling) 
GEORGE T. STAFFORD 


If you can keep your youth, when folks about 
you 

Are growing old and finding pleasures few; 

If you can walk your miles, when friends ride 
past you, 

And make allowance for their riding too; 

If you can work and not be tired by working, 

Or playing, hold your own with other men, 

Or being beaten, don’t once stop the trying, 

And yet don’t think you must retire at ten; 


If you can sleep eight hours with windows open 
And never mind the icy winds that blow, 
And exercise till all your pores are open 

And bathe and tow’l until your skin’s aglow; 
If you will keep erect when you are walking 
And hold your chest up high and figure trim, 
And take the pose for which you have been 

striving 
And day by day attack your work with vim; 


If you can think and not make thought your 
master ; 

If you can laugh and yet be serious too; 

If you can banish worries and disaster, 

And make your friends think that your cares 
are few; 

If you can be a comrade to your children, 

And find your relaxation in their play, 

And learn again the faith of little children, 

Who live and love and grow strong day by day; 


If gold is not your only way of judging 
Success or failure in your fellow-man, 

If you can see the good in men you’re meeting, 
And serve them all in every way you can; 
You’ll find the best in life and be surrounded 
With wisdom, health, and love, unto the end; 
Life will be joy and happiness unbounded, 
And, what is more, you’ll be a Man, my friend. 


The New Mysticism 


CURTIS W. REESE 


There is a spiritual flame in modern 
thought and life which, while differing 
radically from the old mysticism, may 
rightly be called highly mystical. In con- 
tent this new mysticism is natural, in mo- 
tive human, in goal worldly. It finds fuel 
in all human instincts, impulses, and emo- 
tions; in all worthy motives, causes, and 
goals; in all noble thinking, social living, 
and high aspiration. It sanctifies the 
senses, glorifies natural faculties, and iden- 
tifies man with deific creative processes. 

Intensity and depth of feeling in re- 
gard to what is believed about the uni- 
verse is the essence and the heart of the 
old mysticism. But depth and intensity 
of feeling in regard to what is believed 
are made deeper and more intense by ap- 
plying and testing the belief in actual 
conduct. The exultant thrill of enlistment 
and service in the nurture of abiding de- 
sires, in the struggle for the common 
good, in the constant renewal of ideal 
motives and goals, is the essence and the 
heart of the new mysticism. 

From this viewpoint valid mystical ex- 
perience inheres in free, experimental, 
purposeful living. It is only in such living 
that the greatest interest can be taken. 
It is only such living which produces the 
fine emotional thrill that satisfies and en- 
nobles. If life is dull, it is because it is 
only imitative of what has been done, or 
of what others are doing. When life is 
intelligently original, venturesome, and 
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creative it is full of satisfaction and ex- 
ultant aspiration. 

The condition of the new mysticism is 
freedom. In all mystical writings is 
stressed the thought of freedom from 
everything except the super-spiritual order 
in which the individual seeks submer- 
gence. The new mysticism proclaims free- 
dom of mankind from super-orders as 
well, and declares that the consciousness 
of such freedom is prerequisite to mysti- 
cal experience of the finer sort. The con- 
sciousness of intrinsic worth and of free- 
dom in its nurture is conducive to soul 
serenity and spiritual poise. There is no 
true and abiding satisfaction apart from 
free experience. Coercion whether by as- 
sociates, governments, or gods is depress- 
ing and devitalizing. Coercive measures 
in connection with subnormals and abnor- 
mals have a protective function, but with 
normal persons coercion has no spiritual 
value. 

Only between persons who are equally 
free can true reverence exist. Where sub- 
servience and fear are, there is no true 
reverence. The sense of reverence is of 
the essence of mysticism. Reverential 
mystical experience is to be found in the 
democracy of those who are equally free. 
I may fear a monarch, but I revere and 
love a brother. I may stand in awe be- 
fore the unknown, but I revere and love 
the known. 

Two ministers spoke on kindred sub- 
jects on the same evening from the same 
platform. In their ecclesiastical associa- 
tions one of them dwelt in a conservative, 
orthodox atmosphere, the other in a free 
and vital atmosphere. The one found it 
necessary constantly to modify and mod- 
erate his thought and his statements in 
order to meet beforehand the charge of 
liberality. The other was under no such 
compulsion. After due allowance was 
made for natural differences in tempera- 
ment it was perfectly evident that the 
subserviency of the one had left its mark 
on both body and soul. The other gentle- 
man, who had extraordinary physical dif- 
ficulties which might well have led to de- 
pression, was the very incarnation of the 
spirit of freedom. The exultation and 
confidence of an unfettered experience was 
evident in every feature of his being. 
With masterly bearing he stepped out be- 
fore the audience; and into my mind came 
the picture of a lion emerging from his 
native forest, head erect, sweeping his eye 
over the surrounding landscape. 

Purpose is the dynamic of the new 
mysticism. Concentration and directness 
of purpose are conducive to spiritual 
serenity and power. A brilliant but un- 
polarized person is one of the most in- 
effective and pitiful of creatures. Many 
of the mystics of the old order seem to 
me to be without genuine purpose, unless 
the somewhat hazy desire to be absorbed 
in undifferentiated. ultimate reality can 
be called purpose. I do not see a suffi- 
cient amount of well-directed, worldly, 
practical, democratic purpose in the old 
mysticism to justify its existence. But 
wherever a person intelligently conceives 
and deliberately plans a long-run pro- 
gramme in the direction of a goal re- 
garded as attainable in him, there is 
found ease and comfort and power. It 
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is not distance from a goal but lack of a 
goal that utterly distracts a person. 
There is no doubt of Abraham Lincoln’s 
desire to free the Negro, but his definite 
purpose of preserving the Union was a 
clear-cut goal that strengthened him 
through the awful days of the Civil War. 
Purpose is the dynamic of personality. 

Creative action is the method of the 
new mysticism. The consciousness of god- 
hood inheres in creative action. Actually 
to bring into being a new thing or a new 
idea or a new emotion is to demonstrate 
one’s divinity. Unmeasured happiness 
surrounds new things. Witness the en- 
thusiasm of a child over any one of its 
Simple creations. Imitative religion not 
only is unmystical; it is positively deaden- 
ing to all spiritual faculties. The dev- 
otees of ancient faiths who constantly 
repeat the sayings of the fathers and who 
go through mechanical religious exercises 
are administering an anesthetic to na- 
tive spiritual potentialities. Religious 
forms and ceremonies should be con- 
structed with the avowed purpose of pro- 
viding facilities and tools of creative ex- 
perience. This applies with especial force 
to schools of religious education. If youth 
be unhindered by the withered hand of the 
past, it naturally tends to join forces with 
all positive processes in the attempt to 
create a new heaven and a new earth. As 
old things pass away, as all things be- 
come new, he who is conscious of having 
a part in bringing about this change 
shares in the universal elation. 

The new mysticism is at its best in con- 
scious committal and loyalty to worthful 
causes and goals. How the mind and 
heart and soul respond to committal and 
loyalty! Nothing is more regenerating 
and rejuvenating! A genuine committal 
loyally followed in actual experience 
thrills every fibre of one’s being. It lifts 
one out of narrowness and selfishness. We 
hardly know our friends after their com- 
mittal to a great cause. No longer weak, 
they are flaming evangels. It is not my 
purpose to designate specific causes and 
goals which have magic power. In fact 
any worthful goal has magic power. Such 
goals are numerous and are capable of 
multiplying infinitely. One’s cause may 
be temperamentally or rationally chosen. 
It may be the quest of God or of God’s 
will. It may be the search for ultimate 
truth or imperial values. It may be the 
quest of life’s laws and methods, or of 
happiness for the human race, or of free- 
dom and fraternity. It may be the build- 
ing of the best little home that the world 


ever knew. But whatever it is, the most’ 


valid of all mystical experience is com- 
mittal and loyalty to it. 

In a hospital in France a soldier-boy ~ 
beckoned for a physician. As the physi- 
cian approached, the boy said, “Doctor, 
did I make good for democracy?” “Yes,” 
said the doctor, “you made good” “But, 
Doctor, did I do my dead level best?” 
“Yes, you did your dead level best.” And 
in the consciousness of having made good 
in his great committal, of having done his 
very best, the soldier smiled serenely as 
he passed away. In noble living is a 
flame which not only lights the way of 
life, but which also throws a ‘Tadiance 
over tthe gate of death. — 


a 
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The Alliance Meets in Schenectady 


Divers good works reported and planned— 
Campaign allotment joyfully 
acknowledged 


The executive board held its out-of- 
Boston meeting of the year, Friday, Janu- 
ary 14, in Schenectady, N.Y. There were 
present: Miss Lowell, presiding; the vice- 
presidents of Middle States and Canada, 
both secretaries, two Massachusetts direc- 
tors, the four New York and the two 
Pennsylvania directors, and guests from 
Messiah of New York, Albany, Barneveld, 
Schenectady, and Troy, N.Y., and Wash- 
ington, D.C., branches. 

Mrs. Davis reported the plan of the 
Syracuse, N.Y., Branch to promote ac- 
quaintance by group meetings of members 
living in the same neighborhood. She 
spoke of the recent meeting of the New 
York League at Yonkers, where there was 
a helpful discussion of Sunday-school in- 
terests led by Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen 
of Waltham, Mass. 

Miss Lowell conducted the devotional 
service, which has now a recognized place 
on the programme, Miss Lowell told of 
the formation of the Central Council of 
Unitarian societies and agencies to serve 
as a clearing-house of information and 
to secure effective co-operation, and it 
was voted that the president and the re- 
cording secretary shall be the representa- 
tives of the Alliance on this Central 
Council. 

The President officially approved the ap- 
peal for the needy Unitarian children of 
Hungary which has been issued by the 
international committee in co-operation 
with the British League. Greetings from 
Mrs. Blake Odgers were read expressing 
appreciation of the good-will and friend- 
ship of Alliance women. 

The Treasurer’s statement was joyfully 
heard with its announcement of the allot- 
ment of $75,000 for endowment, from the 
Campaign Committee on Apportionment. 
It was voted to send a letter of thanks 
to the Campaign Committee for its gen- 
erous response to the fequest of the Alli- 
ance. By rising vote the board put on 
record its deep appreciation of the suc- 
cessful efforts of Miss Bancroft and Miss 
Lowell in behalf of the Campaign. 

Two new life members are Mrs. Susan 
Lilian Crosby of Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and Mrs. John V. Thorpe of Fall River, 
Mass. 


The following names have been placed. 


in memoriam: Mrs. Helen B. Chapman by 
the Needham, Mass., Branch; by Arling- 
ton Street Branch, Boston, Mrs. Emily 
Caroline Mitchell, Boston, Mrs. Hannah 
Howland Swift, Miss Rebecca Dillingham 
Swift, Miss Annie Perry Allen, of New 
Bedford, Mass.; Miss Helen Mackintosh, 
Cambridge, Mass., by Miss Alice M. 
Brooks. 

On hearing that a new edition of the 
catalogue of the Circulating Library has 
been published and is presented to the 
Alliance and the American Unitarian 
Association by the chairman of the 
library committee, the board passed a vote 
of sincere thanks to Miss Bancroft for 
her generous gift. 

The international committee was sauthor- 
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ized to assist Madame Loyson to form an 
alliance of liberal Christian women in 
France and to sustain the movement 
morally and financially for one year. 

The fellowship committee has heard 
from more than fifty branches, twenty- 
three have appointed committees, and 
thirty-one fellowship members are en- 
rolled. 

The response to the letter of the friendly 
links committee has been most encourag- 
ing. Already seventy-two groups have 
been heard from, including some juniors, 
in twenty-four States, besides five branches 
in Canada; and seventy-five “links” have 
been made, which means that one hundred 
and fifty persons are engaged in the 
work. 

The Southern Circuit report told of con- 
tinued good work in North Carolina, Mr. 
Cowan holding services with attendance 
ranging from thirty-seven to one hundred. 
Miss Elizabeth Marquand and Miss Thalia 
Marion in the Swansboro Circuit conduct. 
services at Swansboro, Bear Creek, and 
White Oak, and find the interest taken 
in the Sunday-schools most encouraging. 
One dozen good-print Bibles have been 
sent down for one of these schools. Christ- 
mas trees at Swansboro and White Oak 
bore gifts for all who were present, thanks 
to friends in the North. At Shelter Neck 
a Christmas pageant was greatly appre- 
ciated. 

Two new branches were announced: The 
Toms River, N.J., Branch, president, Mrs. 
William P. Flint; the Westchester, N.Y., 
Branch, president, Mrs. R. A. Wetzel, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y. The members come 
from Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, and 
Pelham. 

Mrs. Sidney Peterson has accepted the 
chairmanship of the printing committee, 
and Mrs. G. W. Latham of Montreal suc- 
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ceeds Miss Costigan on the fellowship 
committee. 

The president announced the following 
appointments: May Meetings committee, 
Miss Mary C. Sawyer, chairman; Mmes. 
Atherton, Bailey, Beard, Bonny, Sears, 
Shaw. Manual committee (to co-operate 
with Mrs. Davis), Mrs. Noyes, chairman; 
Mmes. Peterson, Richardson, H. S. Taylor. 

Reports from Canada, East and West, 
and from Middle States branches told 
of many activities and splendid spirit. All 
have responded to the call of the Uni- 
tarian Campaign, contributing through 
their church committees or independently. 
Washington, D.C., has pledged $10,000 
toward the quota of its church. 

After luncheon, board members and Alli- 
ance friends from the district gathered in 
the church for the public conference. The 
Alliance opening service conducted by 
Miss Lowell was followed by a greeting 
from Rey. Ernest Caldecott. 

The Junior Alliance, Post-Office Mission, 
international fellowship, Sunday-school 
worker, fellowship and friendly links, 
Carolina schools, the Tuckerman School, 
and evening committees for business and 
professional women were subjects of dis- 
cussion. 

A vote of thanks to the Schenectady 
Branch for its much-appreciated hospi- 
tality was graciously answered by its 
president, Mrs. Warren B. Stone, who de- 
clared it a privilege to have entertained 
the board and other guests. 


I am hoping and praying for the day 
when all men everywhere will be Unita- 
rian. We would have a better country, a 
more stable and enduring government. 
God hasten the day:—Rev. H. Sumner 
Mitchell. 
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From Eastern Europe and India 


Croation priests sign paper for independence— 
Notes of recent religious activity 
CHARLES W. WENDTH 

The religious changes in the new Hast- 
ern states created by the World War are 
noteworthy and promising. Thus in Croatia 
the reform party among the clergy pub- 
lish a journal, Prepared, in which ap- 
pears a series of demands signed by 
eighty-three priests. Among these are in- 
dependence of the Slavonian Church under 
their own national head; self-government 
under a democratic form of administra- 
tion; use of the popular idiom in public 
services, including the mass; exemption 
from the thraldom of the Breviary; re- 
form of theological studies; abrogation of 
clerical celibacy. For some years past the 
writer of these notes has corresponded 
with ‘a little group of progressive Roman 
Catholics in Agram, the capital of Croatia, 
but with little anticipation of the forward 
movement which the World War has now 
made possible. 

In Czechoslovakia, the secession of 
Bohemian Catholics from Rome is making 
progress. The new national Catholic Re- 
formed Church is constituting itself and 
gaining constantly in adherents among 
the clergy and laity, despite the ban of 
the Pope. The-spirit of Huss is having a 
resurrection to new life and testimony. 

Dr. T. G. Masaryk, President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, has published a 
book in the native idiom, entitled “The 
Struggle for Religion.” A Unitarian 
Christian, in his opinion, his point of 
view, will ever be large and liberal. Dr. 
Masaryk is an ardent temperance re- 
former. “Alcohol,” he maintains, ‘is more 
destructive than war; its victims do not 
die, but drag out a miserable and maimed 
existence and bequeath their failing to 
succeeding generations.’ And he wisely 
adds that it is not enough to constrain 
men to abstinence; they should be led 
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toward a higher development of their 
own personality, and a nobler ideal of 
what human life should be. 

The Lutheran Protestants in Poland 
to-day number about half a million. Only 
ten thousand are of the Reformed or Cal- 
vinistic faith. There are only sixty min- 
isters at work. The necessity for an ac- 
quaintance with the three current lan- 
guages—Polish, Russian, and German— 
as well as an education gained elsewhere 
than in Poland account for this small 
number of the clergy. The President and 
commander-in-chief of the Polish forces, 
General Pilsudski, is a Lutheran. His ad- 
ministration is planning the establishment 
of a Polish Protestant theological faculty 
in Warsaw. The Lutherans of North 
America have promised a loan of twenty 
million marks (Polish) to their coreligion- 
ists in Poland. 

Though the Unitarians of India, the 
Brahmos, are numerically quite an insig- 
nificant body—one in a hundred thousand 
of the population, they have supplied the 
President for the Indian National Con- 
gress more than once. They have adorned 
High Court Benches, Provincial Councils, 
Viceregal Council and India Council, and, 
what is particularly noteworthy, the first 
Indian member of the House of Lords, 
the first Under-Secretary in ithe India Of- 
fice, and the first Indian Governor of a 
Province has been a Brahmo. Ram Mohun 
Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, Protap Chun- 
der Mozoomdar, and other great religious 
leaders were Brahmos. But the list as 
indicating the measure of Brahmo influ- 
ence would be incomplete without a men- 
tion of Rabindranath Tagore, the poet- 
laureate of Asia, and Jagadish Chandra 
Bose and Dr. B. Nath Seal, the first In- 
dian scientists. 

The work of a Brahmo (Hindu Theist) 
missionary in India has picturesque as- 
pects. Thus we read of a recent visit of 
Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar of Calcutta 
to the Malabar Coast: “Sadhu Sivaprasad 


‘guest. 
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received the revered guest, who was gar- 
landed. Mr. Sarkar started for Airamam 
Thengu by a special steamboat from .Qui- 
lon to Alleppy. A large concourse of men 
had gathered there to receive the revered 
missionary of the Brahmo Somaj with 
red and green umbrellas, playboats, and 
flags. The party rested in a Dak bungalow 
that night. On the 12th the party left 
for prayer at the place where the founda- 
tion-stone of a Brahma Mandir (temple) 
was laid. It will be ready for consecra- 
tion in December. The trip in a special 
Indian Changadam on the surface of the 
blue waters was enjoyed by the revered 
More than two thousand men and 
women were present to welcome Mr. Sar- 
kar and the party with shouts. No sooner 
did Mr. Sarkar land than twenty Kadana 
fires were boomed in the air as salutation. 
Volunteers dressed in Panjabi shirts and 
turbans escorted the guest and solemnly 
led him to the decorated Pandal two fur- 
longs off from the landing-place. After 
a short display of Indian-flute play the 
meeting began with a prayer by Sadhu 
Sivaprasad. He introduced the missionary 
of the Sadharan Brahmo Somaj to the 
audience, after which Mr. Sarkar rose 
amid loud and prolonged cheers to speak. 
The address, which was very impres- 
sive, was interpreted to the Malaya- 
lee population by Sadhu Sivaprasad. Both 
ladies and gentlemen showed keen interest 
in the proceedings. Sadhu Sivaprasad 
after divine service and short sermon in- 
troducea the candidates for initiation to 
the Brahmo Somaj. Nearly twenty-three 
men from Malgilan and twenty-eight from 
Puthapally were then initiated. Mr. Sar- 
kar’s stirring advice to the new initiates 
was rendered into Malayalam. Mr. S. 
Ratnam of Madras then spoke on the 
Brahmo Somaj for an hour. The pro- 
ceedings ended with hymns, prayers, and 
cheers for the revered guest and Brahmo 
Somaj, King-Emperor, and the Maharaja 
of Travancore.” 
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Tue WaysIDE PULPIT 


In the long run 
the most unpleasant 


truth is a safer 
companion than a 
pleasant falsehood 


League Meetings in Philadelphia 


Prominent laymen of that city and vicinity 

mean to arouse religious responstbility - 
A series of six Sunday evening meetings 
in the centrally located Garrick Theatre, 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, is announced 
to begin on February 20. The First Church 
and Germantown chapters are co-operat- 


- ing in making the arrangements for the 


meetings, which mark the further exten- 
sion of this phase of the League pro- 
gramme, which has proved so successful in 
Boston and Chicago. 

Preparations of the forthcoming series 
have been in progress since December 27, 
when the executive committees of the two 
Philadelphia chapters met to organize. 
Since then, headquarters have been opened 
in the offices of the Child Federation, 200 
South Juniper Street. 

Marshall B. Dalton, president of the 
First Church Chapter, has been appointed 
director of the meetings. He was the 
leader of a delegation which attended the 
last of the series of fall meetings in Unity 
House, Boston, Mass., and saw an attend- 
ance of 1,553 men and boys, which made 
necessary an overflow meeting in Steinert 
Hall. Upon his return to Philadelphia, he 
wrote :— ° 

“T wish every member of our local chap- 
ters could attend such a meeting as we at- 
tended. It was an inspiration, and we 
shall do our best to put on a series of 
meetings here which shall do justice to 
the cause.” 

Mr. Dalton and I. D. Mullen, serving as 


a committee on place of meeting, at once 


obtained the Garrick Theatre, an admir- 
able selection both because of its accessi- 
bility and also its seating capacity. 

The delegation which was sent to Bos- 
ton reported that in their judgment the 
entire programme as developed by experi- 
ence through numerous series of similar 
meetings ought to be adopted by the Phila- 
delphia committee. This has been done. 


_The committee on music, A. D. Case and 


J. Lester Woodbridge, has obtained a 
quintet from the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which ranks with the Boston and Chicago 
Symphony Orchestras. Congregational sing- 
ing, so stimulating a. feature of the Bos- 
ton and Chicago meetings, will be an im- 
portant feature of the Philadelphia series. 
_In addition to accepting these features 
as presented by the respective committees, 


the committee on programme, of which 


Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, A. Crawford G. Allison, and 8. G. 
Boyd are members, has obtained the con- 
sent of prominent men of Philadelphia 
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\ 
and suburbs who are leaders in Unitarian 
activities, to serve as presiding officers at 
the meetings. 

Both the publicity committee, George 
Mitche and A. D. Case, and the advertis- 
ing committee, B. H. Stokes and Otto W. 
Renner, are planning to lay stress upon 
the contribution which the League is mak- 
ing through these meetings and its other 
activities to the development of better 
citizenship. 

Collections will be in.charge of Charles 
Lyon Chandler, treasurer, and Charles J. 
Beck. Clarence C. Brown and F. H. Ep- 
ting are recruiting a staff of ushers. 

The committee on speakers, R. 8. H. 
Dyer and B. H. Stokes, plans to alternate 
ministers and laymen who will contribute, 
each from his own point of view, to the 
development of the League programme for 
the restoration of that spiritual character 
and personal responsibility upon which 
the American Republic was founded. 


Mr. Csiki in King’s Chapel 

On Wednesday, February 9, at three 
o’clock, Dr. Gabriel Csiki, minister of the 
Unitarian church in Kolozsvar, Transyl- 
vyania, will tell the story of the very criti- 
eal condition in which the churches of the 
Unitarian faith in that country now stand. 
The meeting is one to which all members 
of the various branches of the Women’s 
Alliance are first of all invited,. but there 
will no doubt be room for others who may 
wish to come. After the address there 
will be a communion service in which it 
is hoped that many will join; that thus, 
through their chosen representative, a real 
spiritual message may be sent to the sorely 
tried friends across the sea. No money 
will be asked to be given or pledged at this 
meeting. 


Lending Ministers to Houston 


Four parishes respond to the programme of 
the Laymen’s League for 
extension work 


The vision of a broader field for the 
extension of the Unitarian faith, which 
has inspired four Northern and Hastern 
parishes to lend their ministers for the 
purpose, makes it possible for the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League to announce that 
in co-operation with the American Unita- 
rian Association and the Society in Hous- 
ton, Tex., arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the ministerial supply in the 
Unitarian church of Houston up to the 
middle of May. 

The co-operating parishes are the Sec- 
ond in Marlboro, the First Unitarian So- 
ciety in Clinton, Mass., the First Unita- 
rian-Congregational. Society in Brooklyn, 
and the Second Parish, Worcester, Mass. 

Through the generosity of the Marl- 
boro Society in contributing the services 
of Rey. Ralph HE. Conner, he has been the 
acting minister of the Houston church 
during January. The president of the 
local chapter of the League, EH. N. Willis, 
reports that the results obtained in the 
first month of 1921 have greatly exceeded 
expectations. 

“Mr. Conner is putting his time to good 
advantage in visits to our known and pos- 
sible friends,” he writes, “nd is really 
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an able and suitable ambassador of the 
Laymen’s League and of the Unitarian 
movement.” 

In a report to League headquarters Mr. 
Conner states that there is a fine nucleus 
of “simon-pure Unitarianism” in Houston. 
The attendance thus far has been en- 
couraging, both at morning and evening 
services. Numerous additions to the so- 
ciety have been made during Mr. Conner’s 
stay, and many persons passing through 
Houston have been attracted to the 
church by the publicity and advertising. 

For February, Rey. Alfred R. Hussey, 
recently of the First Unitarian Society, 
Lowell, Mass., has volunteered to con- 
tinue the work in Houston. Dr. Samuel 
A. Hliot, President of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will preach on March 
6, and Rey. James C. Duncan of Clinton, 
Mass., for the remainder of the month. 
In April, Rev. John H. Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, will be 
the resident minister, to be followed for 
the first two Sundays in May by Rev. 
Maxwell Savage of Worcester. 

Upon the results already obtained in 
Houston, and with the assurance of con- 
tinued co-operation and more substantial 
parishes, the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
is prepared to extend this phase of its 
1921 programme as the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the chapters in struggling 
churches justify the enlistment of the ef- 
fective forces and agencies of the church. 


Eleven Recruits for the Ministry 


All within one week it has come to the 
knowledge of the Committee on Recruit- 
ing the Ministry that seven Unitarian 
young men in or near Boston, two in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., one in Portland, Ore., 
and one in Los Angeles, Calif., have de- 
cided to enter the ministry of the Uni- 
tarian Church, This may not mean that 
they will all at last attain, but is it not 
perhaps another gratifying result of the 
Unitarian Campaign, and does it not mark 
the beginning of a new day when we 
shall raise up our own ministers? Who 
knows any other young men who are look- 
ing in the same direction? Why not keep 
the list growing, now that it is so well 
started? 


Deaths 


BATCHELDER.—In Cambridge, Mass., Jan- 
uary 15, suddenly, Ardelia Wellington, daughter 
of Jacob and Mary Wellington Batchelder, and 
erand-daughter of Rev. Charles Wellington, for 
fifty-four years minister of the Unitarian church 
of Templeton, Mass. 


STONE.—At Pigeon Cove, Mass., suddenly, 
January 26, Leonard, son of Leonard and Mar- 
garet Wellington Stone, late of Templeton, 
Mass., and grandson of the late Rev. Dr. Charles 
Wellington. 

A man so quiet and unassuming that only 
those nearest to him could know the tender- 
ness of his affections, his unswerving fidelity, 
his patient self-denial, his serene religious faith. 

Of Unitarian ancestry and upbringing, he 
was a_ devoted helper in the Church of the 
Disciples in the days of Dr. Clarke and through 
the entire ministry of Dr. Ames, and when in 
recent years his removal from the city pre- 
vented his regular attendance, he never lost 
his affectionate interest in the welfare of the 
church. 

“He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light.” 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


The Monday Conference of Alliance 
Branches will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, February 7, at 
10.30 a.m. Speaker, Mr. William T. Reid, 
Jr.; subject, “The Opportunities of the 
Women of To-day’; presiding officer, Miss 
Effie E. Whitman, New WBngland vice- 
president. 


From Ash Wednesday, February 9, till 
Easter the week-day services in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., will be under the 
management of the Greater Boston Feder- 
ation of Churches. During Holy Week, 
however, beginning March 20, King’s 
Chapel will maintain its usual services 
daily at five o’clock, on Thursday evening 
at eight o’clock (communion service), and 
on Good Friday at eleven o’clock. The 
speaker for February 7 at the noonday 
service in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
will be Rev. Alfred Manchester; February 
8, Rev. George T. Smart. 


Parish News Letters 
Young People’s Society Grows 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLt.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. William Rupert Holloway: The an- 
nual meeting was held Tuesday evening, 
January 12. The Alliance served the sup- 
per. The following officers were chosen: 
President, Prof. H. H. Schroeder; vice- 
president, Mrs. John D. Lennon; secre- 
tary, Mrs. F. D. Barber; treasurer, Prof. 
H. N. Pearce; trustees: Mrs. Joseph Fifer, 
Mrs. Harry Flemming, C. W. Klemm, Dr. 
David Felmly, Dr. T. M. Baylor, Miss 
Ida Lange, Philip W. Gregory, and the 
ex-oficiis members of the Women’s Alli- 
ance, the Laymen’s League, and the 
Young People’s Society, namely, Mrs. 
Harry Dodge, Carl Behr, and Herbert 
Bickel. The reports of the various de- 
partments were given. The treasurer’s re- 
port was accepted and a vote of thanks 
was given to Professor Pearce for his ser- 
vices during the past year. Donald Bay- 
lor for the Young People’s Society re- 
ported a remarkable record of growth for 
that new organization. The minister re- 
ported that he had delivered seventeen 
lectures in the city and elsewhere. In 
his first year of service the following ac- 
tivities had been promoted: the Laymen’s 
League, Young People’s Society, vesper 
services, revival services, and the Open 
Forum. James Melluish provided excel- 
lent organ music for the vespers and set 
a new standard in the city. By a rising 
vote of thanks the parish expressed its 
appreciation of Mr. Holloway’s pastorate. 


Ebed L. Ripley Chapter 


HineHam, Mass.—First Parish, Rey. 
Houghton Page: The work of the autumn 
months has been most encouraging. The 
minister preached on all the topics sug- 
gested by the Campaign Committée, and 
on Laymen’s Sunday the pulpit was occu- 
pied by Clarence H. Knowlton, president 
of the Ebed L. Ripley Chapter. The 
Campaign quota of $5,000 was oversub- 
scribed. Church attendance seems to be 
steadily increasing. The League chapter, 
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‘to which the men of the Second Parish 
at South Hingham also belong, has had 
four regular meetings. One of these was 
addressed by Rev. Edward Cummings, and 
one by Rev. James H. Peardon of the 
Second Parish. The December meeting 
was held at South Hingham, and stimu- 
lating addresses were delivered by Percy 
S. Brayton and Arthur Palmer from Unity 
House, Boston, Mass. A Boys’ Night has 
also been held for the men and boys of 
the two parishes, with the Boy Scouts 
furnishing a demonstration of their work. 
A Go-to-Church Sunday, on December 19, 
saw the meeting-house nearly filled. 


What a Boy of Sx Did 


LirrLeton, Mass.—First Congregational 
(Unitarian) Society, Rey. Carl G. Horst: 
Under the leadership of Mr. Horst, the 
church year has opened auspiciously. A 
choir of young people ranging from eight 
to twenty years of age furnishes most 
acceptable music under the direction of 
Mrs. Cora S. Hager. On December 12 
a silk flag was dedicated, the gift of Mrs. 
Francena Fletcher in memory of her son, 
Ora 8. Titcomb. Mrs. Fletcher has been 
confined to her chair for more than thirty 
years but has kept an active interest in 
church affairs. A tablet has been placed 
outside the church through the generosity 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. Edward Prouty. The 
Women’s Alliance, Miss Alice M. Howard, 
president, has held three meetings since 
October with more than forty in attend- 
ance at each meeting. At the annual fair 
$380 was netted. December 31 is College 
Night, when the young people at home for 
the holidays are guests of the Alliance. 
The Back Log Club, the social organiza- 
tion of the church, opened its thirty-ninth 
consecutive year with a banquet on De- 
cember 2. Mr. Horst was toastmaster. 
A chapter of the Laymen’s League has 
been organized with B. Frank Jacobs 
president. It promises to give added life 
to the church. An open meeting was 
held December 12 at which Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell gave a stirring talk. The Cam- 
paign drive opened with enthusiasm and 
closed with satisfaction. One of the 
youngest members of the Sunday-school, 
Louis Gillett, aged six, was so filled with 
the spirit of the drive that he rushed 
home with his envelope and breathlessly 
announced to his mother, “I must earn 
some money.” ‘That evening while they 
were popping corn, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“T can sell popcorn.” So the sturdy little 
chap shelled the corn, assisted in the pop- 
ping, and went out alone selling it. The 
envelope came back the following Sunday, 
bulging with pennies, nickels, and dimes 
to the amount of $4. 


Loyal Support of an Effectual People 


New OrtEANS, LA—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Chester A. Drummond: 
When Mr. Drummond came in October, he 
called together the young men and women 
of the parish to consider how they might 
further the work and membership of the 
church. Twenty-one, nearly all connected 
with Tulane University, responded. A 
course of study in religion for each Sun- 
day was outlined and the presentation of 
worthy one-act plays was approved. The 
young men &nd women pledged their loy- 
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alty to Mr. Drummond. The services of: 


Christmas week included candlelight ves- 
pers at which the Sunday-school members 
in scarlet capes lighted their red candles 
from the great Christmas candle in the 
centre of the altar. The following Wednes- 
day evening an old Christmas mystery play 
called “Hager Heart” was given. On Christ- 
mas-Eve, four automobiles filled with 
singers visited the homes and institutions, 
where shut-ins eagerly listened to the old 
carols sung beneath windows or in the large 
halls. Next month the young people (Ye 
Player Folk) are to present three plays. 
They wish to install a memorial window 
for the young men of the church who 
served in the World War. The Women’s 
Alliance, strong in numbers, and ever 
alert to the calls both of church and 
community, meets once a month. Miss 
Mary Soule, president of the society and 
one of the national directors, says in her 
annual report, ““With the growing needs 
of the church, the upkeep and improve- 
ment of the property, and the proper sup- 


port of its ministry, the Alliance realized - 


the larger opportunity for service.’ Be- 
sides the usual church contribution, the 
Alliance has paid the rent of the church 
apartment for six months, donated a Lib- 
erty Bond to the Tulane Campaign Fund, 
and expended for Post-Office Mission work 
$12 and contributed to the Southern Cir- 
cuit work, to the Charity Organization 
Society, Day Nursery, Dispensary, Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, Child Labor Com- 
mission, Consumers’ League, Home for 
Feeble-minded, Travelers’ Aid Society, 
Home for Incurables, Seamen’s Bethel, 
and Home for Homeless Women. Upon 
the governing boards of all the institu- 
tions some member of the Alliance serves. 
The Sunday-school has a carefully graded 
course of study. In the opening service 
the children, in a dignified processional, 
march through the church to the altar 
and recite their faith and pledge their 
loyalty. The local chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League under the direction of Maj. 
Arthur M. Shaw, dean of the Engineering 
Department of Loyola University, is mak- 
ing a study of Unitarianism. 


Growth—and a New Church 


New York, N.Y.—West Side Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Charles Francis Potter: Al- 
though hampered by the lack of a perma- 
nent church home, the West Side Church 
is in the full tide of its activities. The 
attendance at the Sunday morning service 
at Earl Hall is rapidly increasing, having 
nearly tripled in thirteen months. New 
families are joining the church every 
month. The New York Times has several 
times recently reported parts of Mr. Pot- 
ter’s sermons; the New York Sunday 
World gave half a page to his series on 
“Newly Discovered Books which Jesus 
Read and Quoted”; and his sermon on 
Sunday, January 9, appeared on the front 
page of Monday’s World. The church 
school, under the leadership of Mr. Clar- 
ence Gillett of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, is growing fast, and a corps of effi- 
cient teachers is being built up. The 
annual fair of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
was held at the Church of the Messiah 
parish house in December, and the re- 
ceipts were $1,315.78. The funds raised 
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for the recently conducted Unitarian Cam- 
paign exceeded $17,000. The Laymen’s 


_ League chapter, recently organized, is 


holding monthly meetings at the City 
Club. Three ladies of the church have 
just organized a new Alliance called 


_ the Westchester Branch, which includes 
women -from New Rochelle, Pelham, and 


Mount Vernon. The annual meeting of 
the church was held Monday evening, 
January 10. A rising vote of the large at- 
tendance was unanimously given that a 
new church be built at once. It is hoped 
that at least part of the building will 
be ready for use by Christmas. 


For the Campaign 


New York, N.Y. (NEw BgricHTON).— 
Church of the Redeemer, Unitarian-Con- 
gregational, Rev. George Croswell Cres- 
sey, D.D.: The work of the year is 
progressing well. The few weeks ending 
November 15 were devoted largely to 
raising the quota, of $5,000, assigned by 
the Unitarian Campaign, which was 
rather large for this church. The results 
have more than kept pace with the gen- 
eral sum sought. On November 7 Mr. 
Wetherell occupied the pulpit in the inter- 
est. of the Campaign, while Dr. Cressey 
was at West Newton, Mass., speaking on 
the opportunities and benefits of liberal 
religion. The Sunday-school, which, while 
not large, has developed interest and life 
on a spiritual plane under the leadership 
of Mrs. Jameson, showed its loyalty to 
the cause by contributing $20 to the fund. 
At a single afternoon’s sale recently ar- 
ranged by ladies of the Alliance the net 
result was nearly $400. The parish has 
sustained a severe loss in the death of 
Miss Jane Rianhard, who by her unfailing 
cheer and activity in all good works en- 
deared herself to all its members. 


Intensive Period 


PorTLAND, Org.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr.: Between 
January 1 and Waster Sunday is a period 
of intensive effort. It is especially true 
this year. The period began with the 
monthly church reception, January 2, con- 
tinued with the annual meeting, Tuesday, 
January 11, and will continue with the 
various church organizations. Among the 


_ plans are the following: (1) The pastor’s 


advisory council will meet each month. 
It consists of the heads of all departments 
and the pastor. (2) The local chapter of 
the Laymen’s League is sending out a 
questionnaire for the purpose of getting 
ideas on church development. (38) The 
pastor will organize and lead one or more 
classes for weekly religious study, to be- 
gin the first week in February. (4) The 
Women’s Alliance and Laymen’s League 


are taking up the problem of helping new- 


comers to get acquainted, and familiariz- 
ing them with the cause. Rey. Adelbert 
L. Hudson spent two days at Portland re- 
cently, and conducted noon prayer in 
Reed Chapel. He is on the coast as Bill- 
ings Lecturer and came to Portland to 
confer on the problems of Pacific North- 


west churches. 


Church School Expert 


Swaron, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rey. Manley B. Townsend: Under 
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the leadership of Charles F. Sanborn and 
Frederick Stockman, Sharon was among 
the first of the churches to oversubscribe 
its Campaign quota. The receipts were 
more than double the amount asked. A 
noteworthy achievement has been the es- 
tablishment of a church school under the 
management of Miss Mary N. Phillips, 
who was loaned to the church for the 
month of December by the Department of 
Religious Education. Miss Phillips did a 
splendid work, securing an able, devoted 
superintendent, and gathering a school of 
earnest, happy children. Hspecially note- 
worthy was the service of worship she 
worked out for the school,—a service that 
has secured order, simplicity, and rever- 
ence. The children like its simple dig- 
nity. It will grow upon them and influ- 
ence them profoundly. Miss Phillips’s 
home is in Sharon and this is her home 
church. All feel grateful to her. She is 
an illustration of the exception to the 
rule that “a prophet is not without honor 
save in his own country.” A considerable 
number of new families have come into 
the church, bringing new life and cheer. 
Monthly social gatherings are being held. 
A Christmas pageant under the direction 
of Miss Phillips gave much helpful satis- 
faetion. The New Year candle-light ser- 
vice was deeply appealing. 


Officers Elected 


WorceEsTEeR, Mass.—Second Parish, Rev. 
Maxwell Savage: Officers for the coming 
year were elected at the annual parish 
meeting as follows: Moderator, Frank C. 
Smith, Jr.; treasurer, Charles L. Morse; 
clerk, Robert L. Mason; assessor, Fred- 
erick B. Washburn; trustee of parish 
funds, Waldo Lincoln; trustees of Alice 
M. Rice Fund and the Church of the 
Unity Trust Fund: Alfred S. Pinkerton, 
William D. Kendall, Charles B. Rugg; 
Sunday-school committee: Mrs. James 
Thompson, Mrs. William Marcy, Mrs. 
Chester T. Porter, Miss Alice Childs, Miss 
Olive Tolman; music committees Chester 
T. Porter, Mrs. William H. Sawyer, Jr., 
Mrs. F. Henshaw Dewey, Jr., Waldo E. 
Buck, Walter BE. Bellows; church activi- 
ties committee: John M. Thayer, chair- 
man, Daniel W. Lincoln, Clifton Nelson, 
Forrest E. Alexander, Earle Brown; so- 
cial service committee: Mrs. Frederick H. 
Baker, chairman, Carl Bonney, Mrs. Rock- 
wood H. Bullock, Mrs. Ernest H. Wood, 
Mrs. D. Edward Beede; young people’s 
committee: Mrs. Francis H. Dewey, chair- 
man, Mrs. Frank F. Dresser, Mrs. George 
W. Baker, Miss Madeline Keyes, Richard 
Kimball; prudential committee; Frank C. 
Smith, Jr., chairman, Charles L. Morse, 
Robert L. Mason, Frank H. Willard, Fred- 
erick B. Washburn, Alfred S. Pinkerton, 
Mrs. Francis H. Dewey, Mrs. James 
Thompson, Chester T. Porter, John M. 
Thayer, and Mrs. F. H. Baker. 


* 


Unitarian College Clubhouse 


The College Centres Committee of the 
National Women’s Alliance asks the co- 
operation of all Unitarian churches in a 
project for the young people of the West, 
sponsored by the Unitarian Laymen’s 


om) 
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League. The League has furnished an 
attractive clubhouse for men attending 
the University of California, in Berkeley, 
Calif. It is a rooming-house, with extra 
study-rooms and a comfortable common 
room, making a congenial home for stu- 
dents during their college course. It is 
open to those who do not belong to the 
church, but preference is given to those 
interested in the Unitarian fellowship, 
and Rey. Mr. Speight as well as the men 
of the young people’s Channing Club are 
always in touch with them. Tur REGISTER 
is asked to make this known. Names of 
any young men who expect to come to 
Berkeley next semester should be for- 
warded. This is an experiment, which 
can only succeed if all the churches unite 
in the effort. If it proves worth while, 
other such centres may in time be formed 
at all the colleges in the country, and 
similar clubhouses for girls, as well. At 
present it is being run at considerable 
expense to the Berkeley church, but when 
it becomes better known it is expected to 
be self-supporting, and filled with a group 
of men all closely linked with the Uni- 
tarian church, and finding it the centre 
of their happiest and most helpful asso- 
ciations, the inspiration of which they 
will carry out into the world with them 
when they graduate. 

The committee confidently looks to the 
co-operation of all who have the religious 
welfare of the young people at heart. 

Frances E. DuscHaxk, 
College Centres Committee, 
First Unitarian Church, Berkeley, Calif. 


Lend a Hand Society 


FOUNDER, Rey. EDWARD EVERETT HALE 


One Thousand Dollars Needed 
FOR GENERAL RELIEF FUND 


TO AID NEEDY, WORTHY PEOPLE 
December Deficit $400 


Pres., Rev. Christopher R. Eliot; Vice-Pres., 
Miss Frances H. Hunneman, Franklin P. Daly; 
Sec., Mrs. Martha Leland; Treas., James D. 
Gordon; Supt., Miss Annie F. Brown. 

Please send checks payable to the Society, 
101 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MASS MEETING 
UNITY HOUSE 
February 6th 
7.45 


The place on the program to have been 
occupied by Professor Sedgwick will be 
devoted to a brief account of his life and 
work by Prof. George C. Whipple, his 


close associate in scientific and educa- 
tional work. 

Dr. William C. Woodward, Health 
Commissioner of Boston, will speak. 

Mrs. George H. Root, Parker B. Field, 
and Lyman V. Rutledge will tell of work 
being done. 

Rey. Christopher R. Eliot will preside. 

Tickets may be secured from your 
minister or the Unitarian Temperance 
Society, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


“Pajamas, size thirty-six.” Ex- 
“Where's 
Gotta turn ’em in; gotta 
"The Red Diamond. 


Shopper : 
Supply Sergeant (in reverie) : 
yer old ones? 
see yer old ones. 


“Do not delay,” urges the advertisement 
of a clothier published in a New Zealand 
paper. “The remarkable coats we are 
offering will last only a few hours!’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


As the train neared the city the colored 
porter approached the jovial-faced gentle- 
man, saying with a smile, “Shall Ah brush 
you off, suh?’ “No,” he replied; “I pre- 
fer to get off in the usual manner.”’— 
Princeton Tiger. 


Uncle Mose had put green paint on the 
garden seat and the boss had sat on it, 
ruining the new cream-colored trousers 
that Uncle Mose coveted. ‘Ah done tried 
everything, boss—soap, ga’line, hot iron’”— 
“Did you try ammonia?’ ‘No, boss, no,” 
he answered, brightening. “Ah ain’t tried 
’em-on-me, but Ah knows dey’ll fit.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


The storm was increasing in violence 
and some of the deck fittings had already 
been swept overboard when the captain 
decided to send up a signal of distress. 
But hardly had the rocket burst over the 
ship when a_ solemn-faced passenger 
stepped onto the bridge. ‘Captain,’ he 
said, “I’d be the last person on earth 
to cast a damper on any man, but it seems 
to me that this is no time for letting off 
fireworks.”—Boston Globe. 


Scene: Luncheon at ministers’ meeting. 
Liberal clergyman: “In the thought of a 
future the millions of savage and semi- 
barbarous and half-civilized people who 
have lived in the centuries past present a 
difficulty. Could they possibly enjoy a 
purely spiritual existence? Have they, 
perhaps, progressed to that plane?” Hvan- 
gelical brother: “I find no difficulty what- 
ever in that question.” I. C.: “What is 
your solution?” FE. B.: “All in hell!” 


“Why do you turn out for every road 
hog that comes along?” said the missus, 
rather crossly. “The right of way is ours, 
isn’t it?” “Oh, undoubtedly!” answered 
he, calmly. “As for our turning out, the 
reason is plainly suggested in this epitaph 
which appeared in a newspaper re- 
cently :— 


“Here lies the body of William Jay 
Who died maintaining his right of way; 
He was right, dead right, as he sped 
along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been 
wrong.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


The French paper Gwvre publishes a bit 
of humor with a picture which may be 
the best of its kind since the World War 
ended. Five children are playing. One 
boy is cutting a cake into four pieces. 
From a position somewhat aside, another 
boy, dressed in soldier things, protests, 
“TIsn’t there any for me?” “You?” re- 
plies the divider ; “why you're an ex-service 
man.’—That one may go with the best 
thing in humor following the Spanish- 
American War, published in Life. The 
volunteers, it will be remembered, got all 
the glory. A sentimental lady addressed 
a soldier with his arm in a sling. ‘Are 
you a hero?’ she inquired. ‘“No’m; I’m 
a Regular,” he replid. 
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SHALL PENSIONS BE 
REDUCED? 


$10,000 


in annual collections and gifts is needed this year; 
otherwise the ministers’ pensions must be reduced 
below three hundred dollars, 


WE ARE NOT YET RICH 


The Unitarian Campaign contribution adds less 
than $1,000 to the income available for pensions this 
year. It has not been held long enough to draw much 
interest. Five years must pass before we receive all 
our share. 


ASK YOUR CHURCH TO GIVE 


Send usual contributions, collections, society and 
personal gifts to Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you ish REGISTER 
for life. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices Sun- 
day, February 6, Rev. Clayton R. Bowen will preach. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul’ 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service “Gail the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner o! 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m, Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam's Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o "clock. Sunday, February 6, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Communion service. 
Evening service at 7.30 in All Souls Church. . Preacher, 
Rev. Miles Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hogene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Church 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Sheed Anderson 
will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Mu- 
sical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial wel- 
come to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
td Square, then surface car to Meeting House 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister, 
Within= this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 


CHUR€H OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, ‘‘Fel- 
lowship with Unbelievers.’’ Disciples School at 9.45 
a.M. Kindergarten at1l. Bible class at 10.15. The 
C. G. Ames Chapter of the Laymen’s League will hold 
a meeting in the Guild Room at 10 a.M., (and be ad- 
eee by Mr. Charles Norman Fay on “Labor and 

apital.’ 
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Educational 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE. IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Caaees 


Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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